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BEHIND BAHNSON HUMIDIFIERS: 


The Bahnson Company is an organization of specialists devoting their entire time to the study of humid- 
ifying problems and the manufacture of a humidifier that will successfully solve those problems for you. 
The uniformly high standard of Bahnson Humidifiers is the result of careful attention to all of the details 
of manufacture. Nothing is overlooked that will add to the efficiency of these humidifiers. 


Durability, low upkeep and dependability have been proven by the large number of repeat orders we 
get from concerns who rank high in the Textile Industry. 


In North Carolina alone—our home state—there are more than 4000 Bahnson Humidifiers in operation. 
Our field is unlimited. 


We have built our business on a satisfactory humidifier, and are maintaining it on this basis. 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 93 Worth Street 
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Five Men and a Hand- 
Truck equal 


Spur 
on a I beam trolicy 


ND the one man with the Yale 

equipment will perform the 

same work in the Safest Way, take 

up less working space, and do it 
quicker. 


The Yale Spur-Geared Block is 
the safest, speediest, portable hand 
hoist. 

“From Hook-to-Hook-a-Line-of-Steel” 


The new Yale catalog shows you many 
yr 2 ways to save money and increase _pro- 
duction in your plant by using Yale-Cha 
Blocks and Electric Hoists. 


Let us send you your copy 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


Graton & Knight 
Leather Belting 


Mill Supply Co. 


INCORPORATED 1898 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


AGENTS FOR 


Bobbins, Spools, Etc. 


DODGE 
Hangers, Pulleys, Couplings 


Card Clothing Reeds 


WYANDOTTE 


Concentrated Ash TextileSoda K.B.SpecialAsh Detergent 


We Carry a Complete Stock and Can Make Immediate Shipment 


Everything In Mill and Factory Supplies 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


Successor to Dyestuff Department of H.A.METZ & ()* 


Alizarine, Diamine 
Indanthrene, 
Helindon, Hydron 


and other 
Colors of Domestic and Foreign Manufacture 


Products of 


GRASSELLI Dyesturr CORPORATION 


Plants: Rensselaer, N. Y. Grasselli, N. J. 


Sole Importers of 
the Dyestuffs Manufactured by 


FARBWERKE, VORMALS MEISTER, 
Lucius & Bruninc, 
and 
Leopotp Cassecta & Co., G.m.b.H. 


122 Hudson Street, New York 
128 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 301% W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 
122 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 449 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Tl. 
316 Turk’s Head Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
20 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Young Ideas— 


| PR) MILLBURY - MASS, 


THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 


Southern Representative 
Geo. F. Bahan, 
Charlotte, N. C.., 
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WOONSOCKET 


COTTON OPENING EQUIPMENT 


Horizontal Cleaner, Vertical Opener and Bale Breaker 


MR. MILL MAN: 


Cotton crop reports indicate a large percentage of Strict Low Middling, 
especially the late picked cotton. 


This news is of little concern to the mills equipped with Woonsocket Open- 
: | ing and Cleaning Machinery. 


_INVESTIGATE— 


H i COMPLETE = WOONSOCKET MACHINE AND PRESS CO., Inc. COTTON 
| FALES & JENKS MACHINE COMPANY "WOODSIDE BLDG. 
1 PAWTUCKET. R. |. SPINNING AND TWISTING MACHINERY GREENVILLE, &. C. 


EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE COMPANY 
EQUIPMENT SPOOLING, WARPING AND WINDING MACHINERY MACHINERY 


OPENING AND PICKER ROOM, CARDING, DRAWING AND ROVING MACHINERY | 
| 
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Mills using a Termaco roving bobbin cleaner find they can 
absolutely fix responsibility for amount of roving waste. 


A mill which saved $1,170 and cut down roving waste 9,750 
pounds by using a Termaco states: 


“Each spinner watches about 2,500 roving bob- 
bins and makes a round every 30 to 35 minutes. 
When one layer of yarn or less is left on a bob- 
bin, it is removed and tossed into a truck near 
the machine. These trucks full of empty bob- 
bins are collected regularly and taken to the 
Termaco machine. Each truck load is marked 
with the number of the roving man who brought 
it to the cleaner and also with the machine num- 
bers. All bobbins having more than one layer 
of waste are taken back to the spinning frames 
and run again. In this way we maintain direct 
control of the amount of roving waste obtained.” 


The complete report, showing how a Termaco saves this mill $1,170 by locating 
responsibility and effects further annual savings of $1,105.03 will be gladly sent you. 
Vou will find it both interesting and of real value. 


Ask for special survey No. 10. 


The TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


TERMACO 


ROVING BOBBIN CLEANER 


Responsibility 
saves $11702° 
Roving Waste Loss 
reduced simple 
Inetnhod 
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Silk Looms 


Our Silk Loom, with Knowles Head or Dobby, equipped 
with eight roller bearings on crank, bottom and rocker 
shaft, cut tooth driving gears and shock absorbing 
crank connectors represents the last word in silk Loom 
construction. 


These improvements have resulted in a gratifying 
amount of business from all progressive silk manufac- 
turers. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. PHILADELPHIA,PA. PATERSON, N. J. 
S. B. Alexander, Southern Manager, Charlotte, N. C. 
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The Motor That Will Carry 
Sustained Overloads 


The experienced mill operator pre- 
fers the old-time motor because it has 
more overload capacity than most 
modern motors. The same exceptional 
liberality in rating has been maintained 
in Fairbanks-Morse motors through 
twenty years of improvement in de- 
sign. 

FAIRBANKS-MORSE BALL- 
BEARING MOTORS with a 40-degree 


and overload rating make it unneces- 
sary to allow for overloads in applying 
these motors to textile drives. Over- 
size motors need not be selected for 
temporary loads of unusual severity. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE BALL- 
BEARING MOTORS are made ex- 


pressly for each textile mill require- 
ment. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers of Electr:cai Machirery, Oil Engines and Pumps 


Textile Mill Department: 1216 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


General Offi 


Chicaao 


Twenty-five branches throughout the United States 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Pioneer Manufadurers 


all bearing motors 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. (Textile Mill Dept.), 
1216 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Please send a copy of the special book on textile motors 


to 


Address 


Company 
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Attractive Market for 


ET us begin with Egypt. How 

many of us realize that, next to 
the United States, Egypt is, rela‘ive- 
ly, the richest, most properous 
country of the globe? How many 
American know that its favorable 
trade balence for 1924 was about 
£16,467,000, or approximately $80,- 
000,000. Its expor‘'s during the same 
year totaled £65 733,935; its imports 
were £50,736,918. The Egyptain 
Government not only balances its 
budget, but shows a substantial sur- 
plus of receipts over expenditures. 
The fortunate people pay no ‘taxes, 
except a very small land tax. There 
is 9 growing number of millionaires. 
The Egyptain Pound is one of the 
most substantial currencies of the 
world. It is worth approximately $5. 
It does not fluctuate. Every year 
fhere is a great influx of tourists. In 
1924 probably 24,000 came to Egypt. 
They contribute greatly to the 
wealth of the country. The public 
debt is less than $65,000,000. Indeed, 
while I was there the Government 
was retiring obligations, buying up 
ifs bonds. 


The Area and Population. 

The area of Egypt is approxi- 
ma'‘ely 386,000 square mi'es, of 
which only 13,800 miles are inhabit- 
ed, a narrow strip on either side of 
the Nile and wider strip, the Delta. 
Egypt from the time immemorial 
hs been divided into “Upper” and 
“Lower.” The population is about 
13.000 000. These consist of many 
different nationalities. Two hun- 
dred thousand are Europeans. Alex- 
andria hes a population of 450,000 of 
whom 85,009 are Europeans. Cairo 
has almost 800,000, of whim 70,000 
are Europeans. Seventy-five per 
cent of the population is rural with 
lwo standards of living and pur- 
chas‘ng power. The natives speak 
Arabic. There are also large col- 
onies of Greek and Italian nationals 
in addition to many English and 
French. The languages of these 
four nationalities are in common 
use. Prac‘ically all business men 
speak two or three languages in ad- 
dition to Arabic. 

Building Activities. 


The visitor to Egypt cannot fail to 
be impressed with the extraordinary 
amount of building going on. In the 
port of Alexandria alone over 5,000 
buildings are in course of construc- 


Address by Ernest B. Filsinger, Export Manager, Lawrence & Co., Before 
American Manufac‘urers Association 


much building in 
Cairo also, and likewise in the 
smaller cities. Much of Cairo is 
modern and European in character. 
So too, is Alexandria. There are 
numbers of very beautiful struc- 
tures. Several of the department 
stores would de credit to any city 
anywhere. 

One of the mos‘ striking devel- 


tion. There is 


opments-in connection with foreign. 


business was the growth of towns 
like Tantah, Omdurmyon, Port Sudan, 
Mansourah, etc. The growth of the 
trade with the Sudan as a result of 
the increased co‘ton cultivation by 
the natives is little less thin aston- 
ishing. The commerce with the 
Sudan inereased to something like 
$25,000,0000 in 1924. In fhe Sudan 
irvieation schemes are under way 
which will permit 300 000 acres more 
to be put under cultivation. Some 
idea of what this will mean may be 
gained from the fact that in 1921 
the area under cotton cultivation 
was but 60,000 acres and the exports 
amoun‘ed to only £657,000 (approxi- 
mately $3,250,000). There are about 
3,400,000 people in the Sudan. 


Foreign Domination of the Trade. 


Americans can gain little comfort 
by perusing the statistics of Ezyp- 
tian imports. In the principal trades 
in which competition is noticeable, 
there is on'y one in which the 
United States is the chief factor, i, 
e., motor vehicles. An analysis of 
the imports from the _ principal 
sources of supply to Egypt during 
1923-1924 shows the United States 
credited with £1,798,542 (less than 
$9,000,000), a slight increase over the 
previous year. This out of a total 
of $250,000,000 imported. The United 
States supplied less than 10 per cent 
of the imports from the British Em- 
pire and considerably less than Italy 
and France, as also less than Ger- 
many and Belgium. The principal 
imports of manufactured goods (and 
none in very large volume), are: 
Motor vehicles, tires and accessories, 
leather and manufactures, petrol- 
eum products, iron and steel manu- 


factures, typewriters, agricultural 
mach:nery, chemicals, medicinal 
products. 


American Lack of Interest. 


How cen American lack of inter- 
es‘ in th‘'s important market he ac- 
counted for? Why has the United 
States not done more there? Why 
has no real effort been made to win 
Egyptain trade? It is hard to under- 
s‘and, but must be explained, at 
leas‘ in part, by prejudice. During 
the last few years a few American 
firms hove mode a ser'ous effort to 
gain a foothold, and their work his 
heen crowned with success Perhaps 
the key to the lack of general 
American participation is the mat- 
‘er of credit and the credit situa- 
tion in general, and this is equally 
true of all the other countries with 
which I shall deal this evening. 
There are possibly no other markets 
in the world which present such an 
amazing array of nationali‘ies as do, 
those of the Near East. All of them, 
and the Egyptain market in partic- 
ular, are not only international in 
character, but decidedly Oriental as 


well. There are, first of all, a vast 
number of Egyp‘tain merchants, 
commonly termed Arabs. Then 


there are great numbers of Greek, 
Italian, English and French dealers. 
Other European nationalities are 
likewise represented. Of Americans 
there are only an insignificant num- 


ber. There are Syrians, Turks, 
Persians, Armenians, Indians, etc. 


The merchants of the last mention- 
ed group partake of the general 
charac‘eristics of Oriental people. 
In passing, it is important to stress 
the fact that there are firms of these 
nationalities whose reputation for 
probity, fair dealing and business 
hones‘y is as high as that of any 
Cabot, or Lowell, or Frothingham. 
Yes, or any F. F. V. However, the 
problem of non-participation by 
Americans does not end by stating 
it. Asa matter of fact, it will not do 
to dismiss an important market 
which consumes $300,000,000 worth 
of goods annually with the im- 
patient remark that they are Ori- 
entals, and therefore not worthy of 
consideration. 


Different Classes of Population. 


While I am on this subject I want 
to stress a point that many Ameri- 


cans seem to overlook. It is the dif- 
ferent social and commercial strata 
represented by the inhabifants of 
any of these countries. I am now 
speaking of Egypt, but the same re- 
morks will apply to practically all 
the other countries which I shall 
discuss this evening. In Egypt we 
have the lowest class, the Fellahin 
‘hat is, the peasants who work in 
the fields. Besides these there are 
middle class and high class Egyp- 
tians. I have already spoken of the 
large European colonies. It is well 
to remember in this connection that 
the children of these Sureopeans be- 
ing born in Egypt are becalled n- 
ves, whereas they are strictly 
Europeans. In cities such as Cairo 
and Alexandria the European in- 
habitants present a sharp contrast 
to the natives. You have clearly de- 
fined divisions. This holds true of 
practically all the other countries 
as well. Among the Syrians who are 
Gentiles some are Catholic. Others 
are Jews. Of Jews there are Greek, 
Italian, Egyptian, Polish, Palestin- 
ian, Rumainian, etc. It has been 
the custom in America to put in‘o 
one category or class all the mer- 
chants in this part of the world. 
This is a serious mistake. 


The experience of European man- 
ufacturers demonstrates thaf it is 
possible to sell goods successfully in 
Egypt on a credit basis. In passing 
ii might be well to stress the im- 
portance, yes, the absolute .need of 
granting credit here. If all depends 
on how the problem is approached. 
One fact must not be lost sight of. 
In a market so large and important 
as Kgypt there are all sorts and con- 
ditions of people. Appearances are 
deceptive. A merchant, particular- 
ly a native, who may appear to have 
an insignificant standing, may be, in 
reality, very wealthy. On the other 
hand the reverse may be the case. 
If you take a list of merchants im- 
porters submitted by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce you will find 
some large houses; then there are 
medium sized firms, and finally 
small and unimportant concerns. It 
is 4 mistake to lump them all to- 
ge‘her. Yet this is an error com- 
monly made by the average Ameri- 
can business man. He has heard 
unfavorable things about Orientals 
and therefore he concludes that all 
business in the Orient is conducted 


‘ 
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in a Shady fashion. There are some 
magnificant European firms in Cairo 


as also in Alexandria, etc.. to whom 
credit may be safely eranted. But, 
alas, there is ano'her side to the 


picture. There are tirms of all the 
nationalities that 1 have mentioned, 
possessed of abundant capital with 
whom it is not prudent to work. 
Quite often they are inclined to take 
unfair advantage. In one case they 
will meet bills promptiy and make 
no trouble whatever: in another 
they will behave unpleasantiy. It is 
purely a matter of The 
selection is well made by the Euro- 
pean manufacturers and the fact 
that they have so greatly increased 
their business is the best evidence 
that they know how to do su. They 
may have some Doubtless 
they do, but their net profits are 
greater than the losses. People do 
not sell goods year afler vear at a 
loss and yet remain in business. 
Many representative Kuropeans 
have done business in Eevpt for 30 
years or longer. 


selection. 


There is no place anywhere in the 
world where the agent is of greater 
importance than in Egypt, or for 
that matter, in the entire Near East. 
He must be carefuly selected. There 
are numerous agents in Egypt, some 
of whom have been established for 
many years. A few of them have 
been phenomenally successful. 
Agents are not confined to one na- 
tionality. There are Germans, Eng- 
lish, Italians, Armenians. 
Egyptians, etc. Some are Gentiles. 
some Mohammedans, some are Jews. 
\t times they are willing to give 


(creeks. 
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their principals a “del credere,” or 
zuarantee. In some instances, it is 
only for a part of their transactions; 
in other cases it is for all the busi- 
ness they transact; it depends on the 
urrangement that is made. The main 
point is that there are agents avail- 
able who can successfully represent 
\merican manufacturers. Reliable 
igents are in a postion to judge the 
credit standing of their customers. 
There are also means of “checking 
up such eredits. 


Finding the Agent. 


You may say, “Oh, it is very well 
make such statements about 
agents, but how can they be found 
or checked up?” As a matter of 
ivcl, this is nothing thal presents 
insuperable difficulties. Obviously, 
the best way is by a personal visit 
bv some one in whom the American 
manufacturer has confidence. If the 
business of one manufacturer does 
not justify the expense, it certainly 
should be possible for three or four 
ubs ness firms who are in earnest to 
gel together in order to send some- 
one to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. Even by correspondence 
something can occasionally be done. 
The commercial attaches and trade 
commissioners of the Department of 
Commerce can be very helpful. 
There is no gainsaying the fact that 
a personal visit is by all odds the 
best way to make a choice. This 
frequently results in enormous sav- 
ing of time, money and trouble. In 
days when there is so much talk 
nbout 100 per cent Americanism it 


certainly does not reflect very high- 
ly on that particular brand of Amer- 
icanism for American manufactur- 
ers whose lines could be sold to lie 
down and remain outside, thus 
tacitly confessing their ineptness 
and conceding the superiority of 
Kuropean competitors as businses 
men. 


The Kind of Buyers. 


The visitor to Egypt, especially in 
Cairo and Alexandria, is amazed by 
the marvelous contrast between the 
native and European life. This, too, 
is one of the things which makes a 


visit so delightful. Incidentally, if 
widens the markets for foreign 
goods. There is always both the na- 


live and European demand to con- 
sider. Within a few blocks you find 
a magnificant department store and 
the great native bazaar of the Muski, 
with its thousands of Egyptians and 
o‘her Orientals. Of course, in be- 
tween, there are large and smai! im- 
porters and wholesalers as also large 
and small retailers. As in the case 
of commission merchants, innu- 
merable nationalities are represent- 
ed. There are wholesale houses both 
in Cairo and Alexandria. The former 
dominates upper Ezypt. The lat- 
ter’s chief field is lower Egypt al- 
though some houses cover the en- 
lire country. 


Political Situation. 


This, on the whole, is very satis- 
factory, especially now, after the 
events connected with the murder of 
the late sirdar. With the English 
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strongly entrenched in view of the 
imperative need for English contro! 
of the Suez Canal, it is unlikely that 
there will be serious political diffi- 
culties. There are a number of Brit- 
ishers who act as governors in the 
Sudan. That they are highly ef- 
ficient goes without saying. The 
gradual development of the native 
blacks points the way to the future 
possibilities of that vast agricultur- 
al region. 


The Outlook for the Future. 


The Egyptian market is so im- 
portant because it is in the .cards 
that Egypt is to play a tremendously 
important role in the future of the 
Near Evestern trade. The condition 
of the “fellah,” i. e., the cultivator of 
the soil or the peasan’, is improving. 
It is better than it has been in the 
past. The area devoted to the pro- 
duction of cotton is continually in- 
creasing; additional irrigation pro- 
jects are being studied. Few coun- 
tries in the world have so brigut a 
future as has this marvelously fer- 
tile land of the Nile. For Americans 
it offers a fine, potential market. 
Prices, service, intelligence, can 
overcome the advantages of Euro- 
pean proximity. We are absolutely 
on a parity with Europeans since 
there is no preferential duty. This 
I might add is an advantage that 
we likewise possess in Greece, Tur- 
key and Palestine, and in freight 
rates, as also insurance we are well 
off, as the European, Manchester 
and New Rork rates, show no great 
difference. 


New York Office 
135 MADISON AVE. 


SILK CORPORATION 


COMMISSION DEPARTMENT 


CONE Your 


Southern Office 


JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


RAYON 


Mills at 
HAZLETON—DORRANCETON—NANTICOKE, PA. 
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Down the 
Overhead— 


HEREVER Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives have been used for 
transmitting power from lineshafts or motors to machines, costs 
have come down quickly and permanently. 


‘‘Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives save us over $4,000 a year by elim- 
inating belt slip and increasing production. The original cost is 
many times repaid’’, says Mr. Thomas W. Sizemore, Superintendent 
of the American Spinning Co.—one of the hundreds of users who 


have testified in writing to the savings made with Link-Belt Silent 
Chain Drives. 


98.2. efficient (on actual test), Link-Belt Silent Chain transmits power 
without loss or slip, increasing output, saving power, and preventing 
costly delays. 


Drives from ', to 10H. P. are now carried in stock by leading mill supply 
dealers throughout the country, assuring you of immediate delivery. 
Write for Book No. 725 and for the name of nearest distributor. Address 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, P. O. Box 35 


504 Carondelet Bidg 


PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road 
Boston : . . : 49 Federal St. Atlanta . -610 Citizens and Southern Bank Bida 
Birmingham, Ala. . - 720 Brown-Marx Bida. New Oriaens, La. . : 

Charlotte, N. C. . . J. S. Cothran, 909 Commercial! Bank Bidg. 


Efficient Silent Chain Drives 
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Rayon Helped Textile Industry 


OW the decision of a small group 

of manufacturers to change the 
name of their product from “artifi- 
cial silk” to “rayon” pulled the tex- 
tile industry out of the 
slump is an interesting story. 

The product of wood pulp, now 
known as rayon, was discovered in 
France many vyvears ago and it was 
first produced as “artificial silk” in 


the United States in 1911. Nobody 
likes a substitute and the public 


shied at the word “artificial,” al- 
though it took years of thought and 
investigation before the manufac- 
turers knew just what the trouble 
was. 

In its first year here the produc- 
tion of “artificial silk” was only 
about 320,000 pounds. By 1920 it had 
increased 9,000,000 pounds, but the 
manufacturers found it hard sled- 
ding. A large number of the pioneers 


in the industry were unable to 
finance the business and bankers 
were not interested and so they 


dropped out. 

In 1924 at a meeting of the sur- 
viving manufacturers artificial silk 
officially was given the trade name 
of “rayon”. It was something new 
and caught the public imagination. 
Enormous expansion followed. In 
1924 production amounted to 38,750,- 
000 pounds while the expansion of 
lant facilities is expected to bring 
ihis year’s. total to approximately 


post-war 


54,700,000. It is estimated that next 
year’s production will be 74,000,000 
pounds. 

The rapid growth in the produc- 
tion of rayon attracted the attention 
of Wall Street bankers, always on 
ihe lookout for new forms of invest- 
ment.. The manufacturers found 
little difficulty in obtaining money 
and the product improved accord- 
ingly. On today at all large 
stores in every large city, rayon is 
an entirely different material to the 
original output. The article pro- 
duced in 1900 was poor, had little 
resistance to water, was difficult to 
dye and could be used for only lim- 


sale 


ited purposes. To-day rayon is as 
beautiful as silk and is used suc- 
cessfully in the manufacture of 


many articles of clothing such as 
knitted goods, underwear, hosiery, 
ete. It is used also in electrical in- 
sulation, tire fabrics, and as a sub- 
stitute for rubberized silk. It is 
recognized in the trade as adaptable 
to many of the uses of natural silk 
at less than one-third the cost. 
Francis H. Sisson, vice-president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York City; recognized as one of 
the shrewdest observers of industri- 
al conditions, says of rayon: “With 
the contniued rapid growth in the 
production of rayon, or artificial 
silk, both in the United States and 
abroad, it has become increasingly 


jus! 


clear that the entrance of this new 
fibre into the textile field marked 
the beginning of a new and funda- 
mentally important phase of the in- 
dustrys development. From a su- 
perficial view it might appear that 
the growth of rayon production had 
taken place at the expense of these 
other lines (cotton and woolen 
goods). Toa certain extent that has 
been true in the past. But it is a 
significant fact that artificial silk is 
now generally regarded as one of 
the greatest potential aids to the re- 
vival of the textile industry as a 
whole. 


“The reason for this view is the 
success with which rayon has been 
combined with other fibres to pro- 
duce, at moderate cost, goods which 
conform to the radical style changes 
of recent years. The failure of the 
cotton and woolen goods industries 
to participate in the general eco- 
nomic recovery has been due in no 
small measure to the shifting of de- 
mand away from the heavy plain 
fabrics of the past. Light goods of 
fine texture, in a large variety of 
novel and striking shades, are now 
required. The fuller realization of 
this situation on the part of textile 
manufacturers, and the effort to ad- 
output to the new conditions, 
have already improved in some de- 
gree the position of the indus'ry. 
In this process rayon has figured 


and is expected to figure more 
prominently, as a supplement rather 
than a competitor of cotton and 
wool.” 

New industrial giants always will 
rise with every new phase of eco- 
nomic: changes. One of the out- 
standing figures in the new rayon 
industry is Walter W. Birge, presi- 
dent of the Industrial Rayon Corp- 
oration. Birge had already made a 
success as a manufacturer when he 
decided, four years ago, to burn his 
bridges behind him and stake his all 
in the new industy. Prior to his en- 
trance into the rayon indus'ry, 
Walter Birge was president of the 
Air Reduction Company. 

“Success in life is guessing right,” 
he says. He guessed right. His firm 
now employs 1,600 people and next 
vear he expects to be earning $200,- 
000 a month. Rayon is “the Ford car 
of the silk industry,” says Birge, 
“and its production already has sur- 
passed the production of silk, one of 
the oldest industries in the world. 
In 1922 the Industrial Rayon Cor- 
poration was producing 678,713 
pounds, which compares with a 
production of 2,148,415 pounds this 
vear up to June 30 last. Present 
production is at the rate of 2,500,- 
000 pounds. Further enlargement of 
plant facilities in Cleveland and in 
Paterson, N. J., will result in an in- 

(Gontinued on Page 34) 


CHALMERS 


Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 


Steam Turbines for 
Industrial Plants 


Allis - Chalmers Turbo - Generator, 
2300 volts, 314 Amp., 3-phase, 60- 
eycle, 3600 R. P. M. in a nationally 
known industrial plant in Detroit, is 
but one of the many successful in- 


dustrial installations. 


Allis-Chalmers Steam Turbine and Alternator 
units are built in sizes ranging from 200 kw. up 


PRODUCTS 


Electrical Machinery 
Steam Turbines 


Crusher and Cement Machinery 
Flour Mill Machinery 


Steam Engines Saw Mill Machinery 
Condensers Air Compressors 
Hydraulic Turbines Air Brakes 


Pumping Engines 
Centrifugal Pumps 

Gas Engines 

Oil Engines 

Mining Machinery 
Metallurgical Machinery 


‘Steam and Electric Hoists 
Farm Tractors 

Power Transmission Machinery 
Perforated Metal 

Timber Preserving Machinery 
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Consider 
the strands rope... 


CRLAN SE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of the A norican Cellulose & Chemical Manufacturing Company, Lid., to designate ite brand of yarns, fabsics, garments, etc. 


If you wanted a serviceable rope, would you select one with 
many strands or few? 

If you needed a 75-denier yarn, would you prefer one 
with but 13 filaments or one with 20? 

75-denier Celanese, with 20 filaments as against the 13 
in other artificial yarns of like denier, is not only far 
stronger than other fibers; it is also far better suited to the 
production of fine fabrics, because of the feel and appear- 
ance that results from the use of a yarn that has reduced 
by 50 percent the difference between silk and artificial 
fibers. 

In planning your production of satins, radiums and 
other fabrics of similar construction remember also that 
this 50 percent quality-increase is available to you without 
any increase in cost. The new 75-denier Celanese is still 
$3.75 per pound (on weavers’ cops, 10c extra), because of 
the increased production capacity of the Celanese plant. 


CELANESE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


BRAND YARN 


Ask us to send you our concise brochure 
What you should know about Celanese 


The AMERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Ltd 
15 East 26th Street, New York 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: TODD B. MEISENHEIMER, ROOM 1116, JOHNSTON BUILDING 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WORKS AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


| 


Washington, D. C—Department of Agricul’ure, based on data to Novem- 
ber 14, estimates production of cotton at 15,298,000 bales, and yield per acre 


1655 pounds. No report on condition is made. Estimate of production 
compares as follows: 


Lint, lbs. 

Bales per acre 
November 14, 1925 _.. 15,298,900 165.5 
October 1 152.0 
september 16 . 43,931,000 143.5 
September 1 .... 13,740,000 1415 
August 16 ... 13,990,000 144.1 
August 1 ... 43,566,000 139.8 
July 16 ... 13,588,000 140.0 
Final, 1924 _... 13,628,000 157.4 
1923 40,139,671 130.6 
I’inal, 1922 9,762,069 141.3 
Final, 1921 . 7,953,641 124.5 
Final, 1920 . 13,439,603 178.4 


Production by St: tes (bales): 
Produc tion by States (bales): 


1924 Final 
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Nov. 14, Nov. 1, Oct. 18, Census 

1925 1925 1925 Ginnings 

Virginia . 48,000 48.000 48,000 39,000 
North Carolina 1.065.000 1,080,000 ~ 1,120,000 825,000 
Seuth Carolina 865,000 860,000 850,000 897,000 
Georgia 1,150,000 1,150,000 1,120,000 1,004,000 
Florida 41,000 42.000 40,000 19,000 
Missour! 235,000 245,000 230,000 189.000 
Tennessee 480,000 485,000 475,000 356,000 
Alabama 1.315.000 1,290,000 1,270,000 986,000 
Mississippi 1,870,000 1,885,000 1,820,000 1,099,000 
Louisiana 895,000 895,000 860,000 493,000 
Texas 4,050,000 4,100,000 4,050,000 4.951.000 
Oklahoma 1,500,000 1,520,000 1,575,000 1511.000 
Arkansas 1,489,000 1,480,000 1,470,000 1,098,000 
New Mexico 61,000 61,000 60,000 55,000 
Arizona 94,000 94,000 90,000 108,000 
California | 130,000 130,000 130,000 78,000 
All other 19,000 21,000 18,000 12,000 
U. S. total 15,298,000 15,386,000 15,226,000 13,628,000 


Yield per acre, by States (in pounds): 


Nov. 14, Nov.1, Oct.18, Oct.1, Census 
1925 1925 1925 1925 Ginnings 
Virginia | is 242 242 242 239 180 
North Carolina , 238 242 251 252 196 
South Carolina . 3 155 154 152 148 160 
158 153 143 157 
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Indicated rop 15,298,000 


Florida 172 176 168 150 130 
243 228 228 185 
193 189 183 170 
183 180 170 154 
266 257 245 176 
227 2271 219 209 145 
Texas 117 118 117 102 138 
152 158 151 187 
199 198 184 169 
fe 289 284 207 266 
Arizona 286 274 276 285 
California se 370 370 321 284 
272 233 214 164 
States 166.4 164.7 152.0 157.4 


Abandoned acreage amounted to 2,217,000 acres, leaving total of 44,231.000 
acres for harvest, compared with 41,360,000 acres harves‘ed last year. The 
preliminary estimate of the area left for harvesting compares with the 
final year, by States, as follows: 


Area Left Area Har- 
for Harvest vested, 1924 
Arizona 157,000 180,000 
All other 37,000 41,000 
. 44,231,000 41,360,000 
Census Bureau reports 12,249,935 bales ginned to November 14, counting 


round bales as halves, compared with 11,162,235 in 1924, 8,369,498 in 1923 
and 8,869,978 in 1922. 


1925 1924 1923 1922 
. 41,241,866 902,979 548,941 773,077 
Arizona 57,182 65,251 40,715 22.178 
Arkansas 990,022 884,306 470,526 925 224 
38,956 18,668 12,706 25,496 


(Continued on Page 17) 


Indicated Crop By States 


SoKLA 
a 356 825 
480 1,065 
1.511 : 342 945 
1.500 1098 
1,007 miss Qe 
807 
865 
862 
x ~ 
1.099 
7 986 1,004 
La 1,411 1,315 1,150 
1,241 1,145 


Top figures 1924 crop 


Bottom floures amt. cinned \ 


Middle figures 1925 crop est 


to Nov. 14, 1925 
(000 omitted 
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The Influence of 


“AKCO” Warp Size 
is Apparent in Loom Production 


The use of “AKCO” Warp Size for sizing cotton warps, gives to the yarns the smooth, 
highly flexible and elastic qualities which lead unfailingly to maximum loom output. 


The remarkable penetrative propertics of “AKCO” Warp Size impart a degree of 
strength to the yarns, affording a highly desirable working quality and a positive 
reduction of loom stoppage. 


The ability of “AKCO” Warp Size to blend with the starch of the size mixture serves 
to thoroughly bind the starch on the yarn, thus preventing shedding at the loom and 
insuting a uniform cloth production. 


Cloth sized with “AKCO” Warp Size casily passes examination in the cloth room, 
for feel, weight and general quality, and, because of its freedom from mineral oils and 
deleterious chemicals, it is readily adaptable to the bleaching or dyeing operations to 
which the cloth is usually subjected in the finishing process. 


A:KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


644-52 Greenwich St. 
NEW YORK ciTry 
Branches: 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago Providence, R. 1. Charlotte, N. C. 
Represented in Canada by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. Ltd. 
12 St. Peter St., Montreal 
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Why Cotton Mills Have Been Moving South 


By Richard Woods Edmunds 


Richard Woods Edmunds, writing in the Boston News Bureau, of 
Boston, Mass., recently presented a series of articles dealing with the 
movement of cotton mills from New England to the South. He cov- 
ered the subject so thoroughly and with such keen insight into real 
conditions in the South, that we secured special permission from the 
Boston News Bureau to reprint his articles. 

Because Mr. Edmunds hand.ed this subject in such an interesting 
and authoritative manner, we believe that his articles will be read 
with interest and appreciation by all Southern mill men.—Editor. 


Value of Educational and Social Work in Southern Mills. 


What is the value of ail the elaborate educational and social work 
done in Southern milis? What is the atlilude toward it of the mill help? 

One of the motives back o! ali the social work, not only in Southern 
mills but in neariy all indusiries, is a desire to reduce labor turnover. 
Another is a desire to win back tiie confidence and good will of the em- 
ployees which emp.oyers lost when factories became too large for 
employers to have daily contact with their emp!oyees. 

Whenever I talked to a mill hand I tried lo get al his point of view 
on these questions. Whenever I ta.ked to a teacher, welfare worker, 
superintendent or inspector wio was reputed to have an uncommonly 
good understanding of the minds of the mill people, I questioned them on 
the reactions of the people toward schoo!s, gyms, amateur theatricals, 
athletic fields, community centers and all the rest of it. In the main they 
all agreed closely- It is the opinion of nearly all of them that as a rule 
the miil help does not greatly value, or appreciate in either sense of the 
word, the efforts for their entertainment or their advancement. First, 
they do not respond wiih any fceling of gratilude, because they argue that 
all the money being spent on them is due them anyway as wages, and 
some of them would rather have it in their envelopes. Most of them feel 
ihat they earn it as truly as they earn their cash wages. Of course they 
are correct, but what they cannot grasp—and would probably resent hotly 
if they could—is the aroused sense of social responsibility that is one of 
the impe'ling forces of ‘he work. and that dictates the paternalistic policy 


appreciate the recognition of an intangible obligation that enlightened 
business men, until the last few years, were so slow to grasp? 


Educational Facilities Not Appreciated. 


Not in this sense of the word do they appreciate the honest good-will 
of the advantages given them, nor, in the other sense, have they any 
adequate realization of the vaiue to them or to their children of the 
educational facilities. Without doubt some of them do prize these things: 
bul trom all | can learn I beheve these are a minority; and I believe further 
that a few adequately prize them. The majority of them are eager to take 
their .children out of school as soon as the law will permit. There are 
exceptions to this as to all other generalizations. I spent a full day with, 
and iearned much from, a state inspector who had worked in a cotton mill 
from his eighth to his sixteen year. His father, who had been a farmer 
in summer and a blacksmith and wheelwright in winter, had decided to 
lake his family to a colton mill in order to give his children the benefit 
of the mill school. Arrived at the mill, he had contracted typhoid pneu- 
monia and was left an inva.id for his wife and children to support. The 
oldest child was a girl of ten, the second the boy of eight. These two went 
to work in the mill, and the boy kept at it until he was 16, when he stopped 
for three years of schooling,—the last he got. However, the father contrived 
so that some of his children were always in school during school time, and 
the youngest boy never worked during school time until he finished high 
school and refused the college education his brothers offered him. 

“Do you know any others cases like that?” I asked the inspector. 


“No,” he said. “I don’t. Most of them come to the mill for more money 
and easier work, and some of them, if they have several children old enough 
tv work, will loaf and make the children support them.” That 1s, they 
will loaf if the mill will permit it, for most the mills are intolerant of 
loafers in their vil.ages. 

Nevertheless, thre are people who like the educational advantages 
given their children. In some mills the people are said to be very proud 


(Continued on Page 31) 


ROGERS FIBRE Co. 


wid Through Seutheron Supply Dealers 


1024 Filbert St. Philadelphia 135 Brevard Court. Charlotte, N. C 
121 Beach St. Boston 78 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Saco-Lowell Hig) Speed Warper 


BETTER WARPING 


The Saco-Lowell High Speed Warper will make beams that are 
more evenly balanced, running batter on Slashers and Beam 
Twisters, and will make beams that are more perfectly and 
evenly tensioned, running with less stoppage in the loom 
and 
PRODUCTION IS THREE TO FIVE TIMES GREATER 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
1824 1925 


SALES OFFICES 


No. 1 FEDERAL STREET 1220 MINT STREET | HEALEY BUILDING MASONIC BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. CHARLOTTE. N. C. ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Practical Discussions 
By 


Practical Men 


Accident Prevention. 


Editor: 


We are anxious to prevent acci- 
dents in our mill. We are just get- 
ling started and new at the game. 
Please instruct us on this subject 
through your clearing house depari- 
ment. New Mill. 


— 


Equipment for a Small Coarse Varn 
Mill. 


Will you please advise me what is 
considered a good modern equipment 
for a small coarse yarn mill. I am 
anxious to start a small coarse yarn 
‘lant and I want to consider the 
best kind of equipment available. 
Will appreciate the advise of any 
of your readers who will answer the 
above question. Also what can be 
made, and the cost of the equipment. 

Western. 


Answer to Shipper. 
Editor: 


ln answer to an inquary made by 
Shipper regarding cloth weights, 
ihe best remedy on earth is to ac- 
cept the weights as they are when 
weighed in the cloth room and hold 
io them because theres no man been 


able vet to completely control the 
etmosphere. When cloth is finish- 
cd ap eleth room its lighter. then 


than it will ever be again. A!l the 
natural humidity is beat and dried 
out.of it from the time it leaves the 


opening room till its laid on the 
lables from the folder then it be- 
gins to take back that natural hu- 


midity that belongs to it. A bale of 
39” 68x72—4.75 weighing 505 pounds 
right from the folder will weigh 
around 507 pounds in two or (three 
months. A good superintendent and 
I took several bales out of the ware- 
house and reweighed them and 
every one of them had gained from 
2 to 4 pounds. I had a job one time 
where the mill manager required me 
teke all the hickory shirting to 
the basement and turn vapor steam 
on it and increase the weight from 
3.75 to 3.60 vards per pound. 
Folder Blade. 


Answer to Cost Clerk. 


Editor: 
In regard to question you have 
asked about the cost of idle looms 


and where to apply said costs, very 
few mill men have realized that this 
is a vital question. Tf is a fact that 
when you have one or more idle 
looms in your mill it does cost much 
more than is reckoned with by the 
average mill man. And when the 
cost in connection with idle looms is 
not taken into consideration and 


properly apportioned, the cost of 
producing the goods alongside of 
idle looms is much more than fig- 
ured. 

What are the idle 
Following is the list: 

Care of same while idle, deprecia- 
tion on both the above, taxes on the 
floor space occupied, faxes on the 
looms, insurance on both the above, 
interest in both the above, of 
profit on the goods not sold from 


loom costs? 


loss 


ihese idle looms, etra cost of the 
goods produced on the operative 
looms, extra cost of restarime 
them. 


From the above list you can see 
that while looms do not eat grass, 
they do consume gold very fast. The 
cost of these idle looms must be 
figured up and apportioned to the 
goods made just the same as though 
they were running. In this way you 
can ascertain what it really costs 
you for having idle looms. It is not 
best to average your extra overhead 
cost on these idle looms proportion- 
ately. This extra cost of idle looms 
should be apportioned according to 
the value of each of the line of 
goods produced, and not by yards, 
pounds nor by spindles or machines, 
nor by floor space. Idle machines of 
any kind in a mill increase the cost 
very much. It would be better not 
io have the machines ihan to have 
them idle much of the time in your 
mill. Expert. 


Answer to Learner. 
Editor: 


The following may be of interest 
to Learner who asked a number of 
questions regarding the weaving of 
rayon. 

fo prevent “shiners” line the 
shuttles to full length of the bob- 
hin or cop, then see that the groove 
inside the shuttle is deep enough to 
prevent binding the filling against 
the binder when the shuttle goes in 
the box. It must fal! slack before 
the lay gets on front center. Also 
time the harness one-half inch from 
the fell of cloth with shuttle in 
right hand end of the loom, which 
is a good setting for harness up to 
10 or 12. Then over that amount sef 
the harness the same way only a 
litle further back about 2% of an 
inch from the fell of the cloth. 

Run as little power as possible on 
picking the shuttle. A 42-inch loom 
should make around 148 to 156 picks 
per minute, although loom speed 
will vary on different power. 

It only requires about two-thirds 
as much himidity for rayon as for 
cotton, as rayon has a tendency to- 
ward dampness, that is a tendency 
to absorb moisture, rayon being 
similiar to silk in that respect. I 
worked in a silk mills in New Jersey 
and on a real damp day we would 
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We Manufacture Gears For All 
Industrial Purposes 


All gears cut on automatic gear gen- 
erating machines 


WE MAKE 

Bevel Gears 

3 piteh 18 inches or 
Spur Gears 

38 pitch 35 Inches or smaller. 
Worm Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller 
Helical or Spiral Gears 

2 pitch 18 inches or smaller 


Worms of all kinds. 


smaller. 


We specialize on heat treated steel 
motor pinions, Gears for Pickers, 
Cards, Lappers, Combers, Drawing, 
Roving and Spinning Frames, Spool- 
ers, winders and all textile machinery. 


Gears Made From 
Stee], Iron, Bronze. 
Fabrold materials. 

Send drawing or samnvle gear. 


Rawhide or 


Prices on application. 


FERGUSON 


GEAR COMPANY 
Gastonia, N. C. 


West Airline Ave. Phone 1070 


DEN son 


TRADE MARS 


Scrub With 


MI CLEANSER 


It is to be expected that a 
Scrubbing Powder containing 
materials of only the finest 
cleansing, scouring and ab- 
sorbing qualities will clean 
QUICKER and BETTER. 
Yet we do not claim simply 
greater efficiency, for our 
direct to the Mill service 
makes possible an unusually 
low price. 


Write us for a Sample and 
Prices 


THE DENISON MFG. CO. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
Established 1915 
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put sterm in the mill for an hour 
or so then we could see the differ- 
ence in the running of the work. 

The electric motor drive is the 
best power for looms on rayon, as it 
pulls steadily. If there is an un- 
even drive on rayon looms, you can 
expect nothing excep! seconds. 

I have always found the chain 
friction let-off the best, but where 
you are running the Draper looms 
with rope let-off, it is best to keep 
friction band cleaned and use just 
enough friction to keep the gears 
from moving when pawl or ratchet 
is Sliding back. 

I hope this will give Learner 
something to start on and that he 
will derive some benefit from it. 

3 


Answer to Shipper. 
Editor: 


In answer to Shipper, I must say 
there is no ac‘ual remedy. People 
must learn to stand ae certain 
amount of unavoidable variations 
such as you mention, without 
grumbbling. There will come times 
when it will be excessively wet or 
dry. However, the only ‘hing to do 
is to weigh accurately at the time. 
If the goods are put into storage 
and left there for a time, and gain 
in moisture. so much that your buy- 
ers complain of excessive freight 
charges or excessive weigh' in the 
goods you will Have to stand the 
complaint and possibly the allow- 
ance and losses. On the other hand, 
if the goods were put into storage 
when it was very wet and they have 
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lost much weight, you will very 
likely be required to reweigh fo 
avoid more fault finding on account 
of inflated freight charges. And you 
moy have to stand also a loss on ac- 
count of light weight goods. In the 
past, complaints of this sort were 
rare'y mode, But in these days of 
hair splitting conditions, such com- 

ain s re sometimes unreasonably 
made. If posible, it is wise to have 
as friendly arrangements and an 
amicnble understanding between 
seller and buyer which will allow 
for unavoidable variations such as 
mentioned. Between very damp and 


very dry weather a variation of 
about three per cent easily 
proght about. Manufacturers, 


sellers ond buyers should keep into 
close friendly relationship on all 
such matters. 


An interesting occurence’ took 
place seme time ago. A superinten- 
dent had on hand 100,000 pounds of 
yarn in storage. The bags weighed 
around 300 pounds each, when he 
teok account of stock, the tags were 
found to be gone from a few bags, 
and they had to be reweighed. But 

they did not check with the miss- 


bags on the stock list. But it was 
found that these bags reweighed 
quile uninformly 9 to 10 pounds 


more than the original weighing list. 
This superintendent decided to re- 
weigh the whole of his yarn on 
hand. He found that each bog had 
gained a corresponding amount, and 
that he had 3000 pounds more of 
yarn on hond than had been pre- 
viously recorded. Above are facts. 


Business. 


INDICATED COTTON CROP 15,298,000 BALES 


Continued from Page 12) 


Georgia 1,145,300 918,790 542,937 681,508 
Louisiana 776,586 449, 421 328,900 328,855 
Mississippi 1.411.680 1.004.618 532.815 921,002 
Missouri 140,068 103,195 67,054 112,072 
New Mexico - 41,342 32,772 12,289 5,824 
North Carolina 945 535 940,126 832,362 692,187 
Oklahoma 1,007 372 1.129.384 368,562 589,856 
South Carolina 862,231 655,212 695,929 462,839 
Tennessee 342,668 255,838 157,094 331,547 
Texas 3.152 458 4.135.325 3.698.523 2,961,544 
Virginia 38,119 13.777 30,059 19.526 
All other 10,756 5,421 4,352 4,398 

U. 8. total. 12.949.935 11,.162.235 8,369,498 8,869,978 


Agriculture Department, in comment on the cotton crop estimate of 
[5.298.000 bales of 500 pounds gross weight each, as indicated by prospec‘s 
on November 14, which is 88,000 bales, or 0.6 per cent below the est'mate 
hased on reported prospects on November 1, says during the first half of 
November heavy or frequent rains caused considerable losses to open cot- 
ton, particularly in Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee and Mis- 
souri. High water has also caused some losses in the lower Mississippi 
Va'ley. The rains have resul‘ed in some further lowering in the grade of 
unpicked cotton in the States affected. 

From a third to a fourth of the crop is still in the fields in Arkansns. 
Oklahoma, Northwest Texas and New Mexico. In Missouri, only about half 
been ecathored. rnd the remeinder is heine gathered great diffi- 
culties. In all States the final yield still depends on weather conditions. In 
some sections the grade of the lint and seed still in the fields has already 
been so reduced that at the present low price there is a tendency to leave 
some cotton unpicked. In the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida and Southern 
Texas, the crop was mostly picked without serious weather injury. 

Last year the number of running bales ginned to November 14 repre- 
sented 81.9 per cent of the number of equivalent 500-pound bales ginned 
during the whole season. The number of bales ginned to November 14 this 
year represents 80.1 per cent of the number of 500-pound bales now ex- 
pected. 

The price paid for picking has this year averaged about $1.27 per hun- 
dred pounds of seed cutton. The average last year was $1.25. The prices 
this year range from an averege of 86 cents in South Carolina, to double 
that figure in Arizona and California. 


RAYON REEDS 


On account of the ever-increasing use of Rayon (artificial silk) by Southern 
cotton mills, we are making a reed particularly adapted to the Rayon yarns. 


Special attention is necessary to the finish on the wire used in these reeds, 


which finish requires approximately three times the length of time usually given 
to regular reed wire. 


_. There is, however, absolutely no extra charge for this special finish as we 
invoice Rayon reeds at our regular standard prices. 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING 


MAIN PLANT 


21st and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOUTHERN PLANT 


Steel Heddle Bidg., 621-635 E. Mcbee Ave.., 
Greenville, 8. C. Hampton Smith, Manager. 


New England Office: 


634 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


Foreign Offices: 
Huddersfield, England—Shanghai, China. 


“Duplex” Loom Harness (complete with 
Frames and Heddles fully assembled). 
Drop Wires (with Nickel Plated, Copper 


Plated or Plain Finished). 


THE STEEL HEDDLE LINE : 


Heddles—Harness Frames—Selvage Harness 
—Leno Doups—Jacquard Heddles—Lingoes— 
Improved Loom Reeds—Leno Reeds—Lease 
Reeds—Beamer Hecks—Combs. 
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Testing Cotton for Spinning 


HAT improved 
improved 
hand in hand, 


production and 
marketing must £0 
if either is to be truly 
effective, is well recognized in the 
cotton work of the Department of 
Agriculture, according to C. B. Sher- 
man, United States Department of 
Agriculture. It is with this facet in 
mind that spinning tests have been 
conducted during many cot'on sea 
sons throug co-operation with cer- 
lain mills and textile schools for the 
purpose of studying the working 
qualities of special varieties and de- 
termining the commercial value of 
the standard grades. Not until these 
tests have shown the commercial! 
strengths and weakness of a new 
stain of coton is if known whether 
its ullimate value will warrant its 
introduction, even though its pro- 
ductivity under given conditions 
may be favorable. These spinning 
tests must also be applied to learn 
the ultimate effect of many factors 
in the handling of cotton and of 
processes through which cotton 
must frequently pass. 

Specialists from the Department 
of Agriculture supervise 
which are usually run by 
ment men, often assisted by mem- 
bers of the staffs of the mills and 
textile schools that freely contribute 
the use of their buildings and equip- 
ment. Among the institutions thaf 
have thus co-operated in this work 
unre the New Bedford Textile School. 


these rests. 


depart- 


Counter 


the North Carolina State College of 
\griculture and Engineering, Clem- 
son Agricultural and Mechanica! 
College of South Carolina, several 
cotton mills in both the North and 
the South and several bleaching. 
dyeing and finishing plants. 


When ravages of the boll weevil 
reduced the annual production of 
(he long-stapled sea-island colton by 
approximately 86,000 bales in two 
seasons, and it was feared that the 
entire industry might be destroyed 
ina few the department had 
ready a new variety of cotton which 
if had been developing for several! 
vears. This new variety, known as 
Meade, is a long-staple variety, pro- 
ducing under favorable conditions 
a fiber 15 inches long, of fine tex 
lure like the island. Because its 
neary smooth, it can be 
handled to advantage on common 
roller gins. There is little tendency 


vears, 


Sta 


seeds are 


fo “bputterflv’—that is, for the fibers 
to grow shorter at the base of the 
seed, which was one of the unde- 
sirable traits of the older long-staple 
upland varieties. So closely does 
the Meade fiber resemble sea island 


that the two cannot be distinguished 
except by experts. Its chief culfur- 
al characteristics as compared with 
the sea-island eotton are its earlier 
habit, which 
escape the boll weevil; 


maturing aids it to 
its increased 


production of lint and seed, and its 


The 
Hank 
Counter 


—and there 


which make for great- 
in picking. 

The important remaining question 
was the spinning value of this new 
variety, in comparison with sea is- 
land. Spinning tests were conducted 
under specified conditions during 
three seasons. Averaging the visi- 
ble waste for the three seasons, it 
was found that the Meade cotton 
was 3% per cent more “wasty’ than 
the sea Island. Comparing the 
breaking strength of the Meade and 
island yarns for the three sea- 
a difference of 17 pounds was 
found in favor of sea island for the 
yarn and one and a half 
pounds for the finer yarn. Under 
the adverse weather conditions dur- 
ing one of the growing seasons, the 
breaking strength of the sandy-soil 
Meade was equal to that of the sea 
island for the finer numbers of 
varn. 

The results of these 
shown that the Meade 
uncontaminated by 
and cross-pollination 
kinds of cotton, is capable of pro- 
ducing fiber that can be substituted 
eatisfactorily for the sea island 


bolls. 


ense 


SOLS, 


COoOArser 


Les's have 
variety, when 
seed mixture 
with other 


Unfortunately, many growers of the 
new variety have failed to realize 
the importance of keeping the 


planting seed pure. Varieties pro- 
ducing shorter and coarser fiber 
have become mixed with the Meade 
and the marketing of this mixed, 


irregular fiber under the name ol 
Meade has resulted in prejudicing 
manufacturers against this reais 
excellent cotton. 

When, largely through the efforts 
of the Department of Agriculture, a 
cotton-growing industry was launch- 


ed in some of the irrigated valleys 
of the Southwest, constituting one 
of the agricultural romances of the 


it was followed by spinning 
determine the adaptability 
for manufacturing purposes of the 
American Egyptian cottons grown In 
California and Arizona, States that 
had never grown co'ton commer- 
cially before and had not been con- 
sidered by the buyers of cotton. 
These were supplemented by 
bleaching, dyeing and mercerizing 
tests. The new cottons stood all the 
tests and, after the application of 
modern marketing methods, they be- 
eame a factor in the cotton trade of 
the Bast. The total value to the 
growers of these varieties, Yuma 


ceh'ury, 
tests to 


tests 


and Pima, since their introduction 
has been estimated at $69,000,000. 
Since 1918 Pima has replaced the 
older Yuma variety in commercial 


production. A popular and not in- 
accurate way of indicating the value 
of the crop was coined in 1919, when 
under war conditions and prices, the 
Pima cotton crop of the Salt River 
Va ley, where most of the Arizona 
eotton is grown, was believed to 
‘Continued on Page 26) 


my 


Counter, 


the utmost 
record. 


duction machine: 


identical. 


to competition. 


you. Want it? 


1106 Johnston Bidg. 


RQQT 


the Proof/ 


Knowing full well that with a Root 
his unusually big day’s run 
will be accepted as strictly unpadded, 
each operator will extend his efforts to 
in order to 
This alone would merit Root 
installations, but it isn’t the only reason 
why they should be placed on every pro- 
in addition, 


“hang up” a 


They keep actual and estimated costs 


They eliminate that safety margin in 
your estimate which so very often 
is the cause for the loss of an order 


But this is not all—our latest literature will tell 


The ROOT Co. 


Bristol, Conn. 
193 Chaplin St. 


Southern Representative 
W. A. KENNEDY 


Charlotte, N. C. 


“Census Takers of Industry”’ 
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by Chas. hk. Carpenter, 


O obtain proper lubrica- 
tion you must have: 


1. A film between the 
lubricated parts which 
will: not permit them to 

come in contact. 


2. A film which will stay put. 


3. Freedom of motion, which 
will enable the machinery to be 
turned with the least friction, 
meaning the least cost for power 
and repairs. 


A eentury of trying to obtain 
this ideal with lubricating oil has 
resulted in failure. 


If an oil has film strength suffi- 
cient to prevent metal-to-metal 
eontact, it seldom has lubricity 


Near Editor 


enough to minimize the cost of 
power. 


HOUGHTON’S ABSORBED 
OILS produce the ideal lubrica- 
tion, because they are two oils in 
one. One oil, the film, prevents 
the metal to metal contact and 
the other, which is absorbed by 
the film oil, presents the lubricity 
which reduces the power cost. 
 HOUGHTON’S ABSORBED 
OILS are neither new nor experi- 
mental, but have been exten- 


sively used in all parts of the — 


World for well over 10 years. 
The use of HOUGHTON’S AB- 
SORBED OILS reduces the cost 
of lubrication 50 per cent plus. 
Better send for a Houghton 
Man and let him explain details. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 


Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1015 Healey Building 
Phone: Watnut 4807 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
P. O. Box 663 
Phone: Greensboro 1990 


GREENVILLE, S. C. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
511 Masonic Temple 418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Greenville 2316 Phone: Olive 3559 


AND ALL OVER THE WOR_D 


| Oils and Leathers for the Textile Industry 
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There are three ways 
of satisfying yourself as 
to the high quality of 


| HAWK 
THIN BOILING STARCH 


1—Take our word for it. 


2.—Ask the man who 
uses it. 


3-Try it yourself. 


: We recommend No. 3. It 
is the most convincing. 
Only when you have 
| tried HAWK, will you 
appreciate its many 
points of superiority. 


Now —is the time. 


STEIN. 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


| BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE TROY 
CHICAGO CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


QUALITY AND SERVICE SINCE :866 
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Cotton Mill Processes 


and Calculations 
By D. A. Tompkins. 


Copy Revised for Third Edition. 
(Continued From Last Week) 


The rolls are made in sections to fit the stands. The ends 
are made with squares and sockets to be driven together, 
forming a continuous roll of the required length. The rolls 
are made with “bosses” (or enlargements) which deliver the 
roving to spindles. Sometimes the boss is made long enough 
to pass two separate ends of roving and deliver them to two 
spindles. In this case, it is called “double boss” or “Long 
boss.”” Sometimes there is one boss for each spindle; this is 
“single boss” or “short boss.”” On general principles it would 
seem better to have a boss for each delivery or spindle, but 
when the spindles stand very close together, that is, have a 
small gauge or space, the stirrups, by which weights hold top 
rolls down, would stand so close together in the case of single 
boss rolls, that they would interfere with cleaning off the 
roller beam. There is one set of stirrups and weights for 
every two bosses, whether single or double. In the case of 
single boss rolls, with, say, 8 spindles in the space of 18 
inches, there would be 8 bosses and 4 sets of stirrups. 

This would throw the stirrups 4% inches centre to centre. 
In the case of double boss rolls, there would be 4 bosses and 
2 sets of stirrups in the space of 16 inches, even with single 
boss rolls. Hence slubbers and intermediates are usually 
made with single boss rolls, and fine roving with double boss. 
The roll weights are made heavier for double boss than for 
single boss, because as shown above, there are fewer weights 
used. 


140. The roll weights are sometimes hung “direct,” which 
is one set of weights for each roll, front, middle and back; 
and sometimes hung double, which is a direct weight on front 
roll, and one weight on a saddle over both middle and back 
rolls; and sometimes “lever weighted,” in which all-or part 
of the weights hang by means of levers which increase the 
effect and enable lighter weights to be used. The direct 
weights seem simpler and better, though some superintend- 
ents, for various reasons, prefer double weighting, and some 
lever weighting. The frame works equally well in any case, 
and the only choice is in convenience of handling. Most 


English frames are direct weighted, and most American | 


frames double weighted. 


141. Metallic rolls require less weight than common rolls. 
On drawing frames a weight of 14 pounds is used on each 
end of the four rolls, though in experimental cases, as low a 
weight as 6 pounds has been used. 


On slubbers using double-boss common rolls and running 
medium counts, the front rolls are usually dead-weighted and 
carry a weight of 12 pounds, with a pressure of 6 pounds on 
each boss. A 12 pound weight is suspended from the center 
of a saddle that rests on the middle and back rolls, thus giving 
a pressure of 3 pounds on each boss of middle and back rolls. 

On first intermediates using double-boss common rolls, the 
front rolls are dead-weighted and carry a weight of 16 


pounds. An 18-pound weight rests on middle and back rolls, 


with a pressure of 414 pounds on each boss of both rolls. 
Second intermediates using double boss common rolls are 

often dead-weighted throughout with weights of 18, 14, and 

12 pounds on the front, middle, and back rolls respectively. 
Roving frames equipped with double boss common rolls 
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usually have the front rolls dead-weighted with a weight of 
8 pounds. The middle and back rolls are self-weighted. 

142. Fly frames are supplied with leather covered top rolls, 
similar to those from drawing frames. They are made solid 
or “shell” (or loose “boss’’) and, like the drawing, are gener- 
ally arranged with front roll shell, and back rolls solid. The 
frames are equipped with a roving traverse, which slowly 
moves the roving from end to end of rolls, to prevent wearing 
grooves in top rolls, which would occur if roving were always 
fed through in the same place. 

1483. For average size frames the power required is 2 horse 
power per frame; or about 40 slubber spindles, or 55 inter- 
mediate spindles, or 70 fine roving spindles per horse power. 

144. Spindles and bobbin are guided in bobbin carriage by 
the “collar.” There are long collars and short. These collars 
are also sometimes called “bolsters.”’ 

145. The “hand” of a frame is determined as described 
with the other machines by standing at front or delivery roll 
and noting whether driving pulley is at right or left hand. 
When standing at front roll, the driving shaft of all fly frames 
runs from you. The spindles and bobbins always run right 
handed, or “clockwise,” when looking down on them. There- 
fore, when looking up at delivery roll, the roving is turned left 
handed. But the roving itself, when viewed from either end, 
appears with right hand twist, that is, the twist may be fol- 
lowed around like the threads on a right hand screw. 

146. Three or four change gears for each change place, are 
furnished with each machine. The price of fly frames varies 
greatly with the specifications as to gauge, carriage traverse, 
number of spindles per frame, etc. The price increases with 
the increase of gauge and traverse, and decreases with the 
increase of spindles per frame. 

147. Frames are made in varying lengths (or number of 
spindles), to suit conditions of space, etc., but about 30 feet 
is considered the most convenient. When frames have small 
gauge, (that is: spindles near together,) a larger number of 
spindles will be in a frame 30 feet long, than would be with 
larger gauge; but frames are not made with an arbitrary 
number of spindles. The number must be a multiple of the 
number of spindles between roll-stands. If a slubber has 4 
spindles between stands (expressed in specification as “4 
spindles in 18 inches,” or 20 inches as the case may be) then 
a slubber may be ordered with 40, 44, 48, 52, etc., spindles, 
varying by 4 spindles. If an intermediate has 6 spindles 
between stands, the frame may be ordered with 90, 96, 102, 
etc., spindles, varying by 6. If a roving frame has 8 spindles 
between stands, the frame may be ordered with 120, 128, 136, 
etc., spindles, varying by 8. It is possible to make a frame 
otherwise, but it adds to the cost. 

Specifications. 

148. Following is a sample blank to be filled out in ordering 
fly frames. The blank may be used for slubbers, intermediate 
or fine roving ,making separate sheet for each. 

Slubber, Intermediate, or Fine Roving 

Number of Frames _. 

Number of Right Hand 

Number of Left Hand 

Spindles in each Frame Scan 

Diameter of Spindle 

Long or Short Collars 

Carriage Traverse (or lift) 

Diameter Empty Bobbin. 

Diameter Full Bobbin 

Bobbins in the Creel: length , diameter. 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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Service that meets 
every emergency! 


A main-drive belt crippled by accident. The 
whole plant tied up. A hurry call to Ladew 
for emergency service. And 24 hours 
afterwards the new Ladew Belt, 176 feet 
long, had been built, installed and was 
carrying its 1000 H. P. load! 


Such a record service is gladly rendered 
in cases of emergency. But most orders 
can be shipped immediately from the ample 
stocks at branch stores. In cases of unusual! 
requirements, Ladew facilities at the main 
factory are such that any belt can be 
shipped within 24 hours. 


Whether for rush shipment or not, you 
are always sure of Ladew Quality Belts. 
Made for long-term, economical service 
with all the skill acquired in 90 years of 
fine belt making. Send in the coupon for 
“The Proof Book” and learn how they will 
save money in your plant. 


owe | A DEW 


BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER PRODUCTS 
Since 1835 
29 Murray St., New York City 


Branches 
Atlanta, Ga. Gien Cove, N. Y. Philadelphia Pa. 
Boston, Mass. Newark, N. J. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Calif. 


EDW: R. LADEW CO., Inc. 
29 Murray St., New York, U. S. A. 


Please send me a copy of “The Proof Book” and full infor- 
mation about Ladew Leather Belting. 


Name __ 
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Cotton Estimates 


N page 12 we are printing a map 

of the Southern States showing, 
granhically, a. comparison of the 
1925 crop, as estimated, with the 
1924 crop and also the ginnings to 
date. 

The top figures shown in each 
State are those of the 1924 crop, 
while the middle figures are the 
1925 estimate. The bottom figures 
are the amount ginned to November 
14, 1925. 

It is rather interesting to note 
that the Government shows only 
3.000 bales yet to be ginned in South 
Carolina and only 5,000 to be ginned 
in Georgia. 

Allowing for the fact that ginning 
figures are in running bales whereas 
the estimate is in 500-pound bales, 
there still seems to be an unusually 
small amount to be ginned in these 
two States. 

The following are the amounts 
left to be ginned according to the 
reports: 


North. Carolina 125,000 
South Carolina 3,000 
Georgia 5,000 
Tennessee 138,000 
Alabama . 74,000 
Mississippi 459,000 
Louisiana 119,000 
Arkansas 490 ,000 
Oklahoma 493,000 
898,000 

Total 3,049,000 


The amounts yet to be ginned in 
South Carolina and Georgia. appear 
to be unusually small, while the 
amounts remaining in Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and “Texas, 
these four States having 2,340,000 
bales, appear to be unusually large. 

If, as claimed by many, the cotton 
remaining unginned in these last 
named States has been storm dam- 
aged and to a very large extent is 


now of very low value, this means 
that in considering the yield we 
should take into consideration the 
fact that there is less good grade 
cotton than last season. 

Statistics relative to the per cent 
of low grade cotton and the present 
location of such cotton are well 
worth studying. 


College Bred Agitators 
E have from time to time had 
something to say about the out- 
side activities of colleges and we are 
becoming firmly convinced that 
such activities are a real menace. 
In a review of a recent book, “The 
Confessions of a Reformer,” by 
Frederic C. Howe, the reviewer says: 


“At Johns Hopkins University he heard 
of social and economic questions that had 
never disturbed the quiet atmosphere of 
his home town.” 


How closely does this tally with 
the recent newspaper statement 
from the University of Nor'h Caro- 
lina that one hundred students had 
banded together “to study the eco- 
nemic and social evils of North Car- 
olina and find remedies for same.” 


The report of a strike at Paterson, 
New Jersey, says: 


“An all-day conference between repre- 
sentatives of the strikers, led by a Harvard 
Law School graduate, and the owners had 
been called by the Rev. Father Leonard 
Borgetti, pastor of the church, who has 
been trying to end the strike. 

“The strikers went out about three weeks 
ago in protest against the plan to install 
the muttiple-loom system. At their head 
has been Albert Weisbord, who has been 
admitted to the Massachusetts bar and 
was graduated from the Harvard Law 
School in 1924.” 


A college bred agitator leads a 
strike of ignorant foreigners and 
refuses to let them return to work. 

There could have been no bond of 


sympathy between Weisbord and 
the strikers except the radical ideas 
that he doubtless absorbed from 
some radical impractical professor. 

We believe that a college should 
attend strictly to the education of 
young men and we can see no good 
reason for outside activities and in- 
vestigations. 

The country is sick unto death of 
Federal bureaus and State bureaus, 
without having the added burden of 
bureaus in every college and univer- 
sity. 

It may be the function of a college 
to investigate the social and eco- 
nomic evils of its State and set the 
students upon the problem of curing 
such evils, but we fail to see why it 
should be considered a college or 
university function, and we know 
that such investigations breed radi- 
cals. 

Most Federal and State bureaus 
are created primarily for the pur- 
pose of furnishing jobs and we won- 
der if there is not a somewhat simi- 
lar motive in the creation of college 
bureaus for outside activities. 


Better Prospects 
HE head of a large commission 
house said to us in New York 
last week: 

“IT am usually very conservatiye, but I 
do not hesitate to say that I expect 1926 to 
be the best year the cotton mills have seen 
since 1919.” 

An unusually well informed re- 
porter of a dry goods paper said to 
us Only a few minutes later and 
without any knowledge of the above 
statement: 

“There are a tremendous amount of or- 
ders being held back waiting for lower 
cotton. The situation is very strong and 
it looks to me that the cotton mills would 
have a very good run for at least the next 
six months.” 

If there is anything in the “seven 
year cycle” of cotton mill prosperity, 
we note the fact that 1926 is just 
seven years from 1919. 

No longer are cotton mills earry- 
ing large accumulations of goods. 
Mills are now well sold ahead. 

Very few new mills have been 
built, in faet, building this year has 
not been in proportion to the in- 
crease in population. 

The purchasing power of every 
country in the world has improved. 

Cotton is at an extremely reason- 
able price. 

All of these factors seem to indi- 
cate a period of full business and 
prosperity for the cotton manufac- 
luring industry. 


Too Much Politics 


N a New York paper we noticed 
the following: 


Reno, Nev.—Too much politics broke up 
the home of Edward F. Feickert, president 
of the State Trust Company, of Plainfield, 
N. J., the banker testified in District Court 
here today in divorce action against his wife, 
Lillian E. Feickert, Republican State Chair- 
man of New Jersey and president of the 
New Jersey Women’s Republican Club. 
The suit was filed September 30 and went 
to trial today by default, Mrs. Feickert 
having failed to appear. 

Feickert testified that after his wife en- 
tered the suffrage fight in New Jersey in 
1910 he had no further home life. She 
promised to give up politics as soon as 
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suffrage won, he said, but when New Jer- 
sey gave the women the vote, his wile 
went in for partisan politics. 


Mrs. Lillian BE. Fieckert, the lady 
whose husband has just escaped 
via Reno, is the same Mrs. Fieckert 
with whom we had a controversy 
during the effort to pass the Federal 
Child Labor Amendment. 

She loudly announced that the 
women of New Jersey were going to 
take the six-year-old children out of 
the cotton mills of South Carolina 
and we had to mention to her 
through the New Jersey papers that 
South Carolina had not for eight or 
more years allowed any child under 
14 to work in a factory. 

Mrs. Fieckert tried to manage the 
country and yet could not manage 
her own home. 


The Pinehurst Meeting 
A very large attendance is expected 

at the semi-annual meeting of 
the Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of North Carolina to be held af 
Pinehurst, N. C., on Friday and Sat- 
urday of this week. 

A very interesting program, in- 

cluding a golf game with many 
prizes, has been arranged. 


Better Purchasing Power 
Of Agriculture 


NE of the important reasons for 

such good business has been the 
better relations now existing be- 
tween the price of agricultural 
products and manufactured articles. 
The National Industrial Conference 
Board points out the interesting fact 
that the same quantity of agricul- 
fural products which for the five- 
year period preceding fhe war pur- 
chased $1.00 worth of manufactured 
articles, in 1921 had a value of but 
65 cents worth of the same manu- 
factured articles, while this fall 
they have a value of 90 cents worth. 
In other words, prewar relations 
have almost been restored —Weekly 
Le‘ter of Hunter Manufacturing and 
Commission Company. 


New Power Plant 


HE Southern Power Company has 

announced that its new steam 
plant will be located at Salisbury 
and that construction work will be 
started within a short time. 

The new plant is to be built for 
the express purpose of avoiding a 
curtailment of power supply in ex- 
tremely dry seasons, as has been the 
case this year. It will have a gen- 
erating capacity of more than 200,- 
000 horse-power and will be used as 
a source of reserve power when low 
wa'er in the streams prevents ca- 
pacity operations by the various 
hydro-electric plants. 

The Southern Power Company re- 
vamped its system after the flood in 
1916 in order to meet conditions 
imposed by extremely high water 
and will now construct the new 
plant in order to meet drougth con- 
ditions. In the future the company 
will be able to assure its customers 
a continuous supply of power, re- 
of extreme weather condi- 
ions. 
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T. E. Babb is now superintendent 
of the Kyle Hosiery Mills, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. 


James Wright is now superintend- 
ent of the Rockwood Mills, Rock- 
wood, Tenn. 


A. D. Pratt has accepted a position 
in the pay roll department of Spray 
Cotton Mills, Sray, N. C. 


Clint Stimett has become super- 
intendent of the Kingston Hosiery 
Mills, Kingston, Tenn. 


J. D. MecElveen: has resigned as 
superintendent of the Standard Cot- 
ton Mills, Cedartown, Ga. 


W. Lee Smith has. resigned as 
superintendent of the Clara Manu- 
facturing Company, Gastonia, N. C. 


Alfred Moore, president of the 
Jackson Mills, Iva, has returned 
from a business trip to the East. 


Mark Mayes has accepfed the po- 
sition of superintendent of the Fitz- 
gerald Cotton Mills, Fitzgerald, Ga. 


—. —. Bailey has been promoted 
from night spinner to day spinner, 
at the Priscillaa Mills, Ranlo, N 


W. T. Jester has accepted the po- 
sition of superintendent of the 
Standard Cotton Mills, Cedartown, 
Ga. 


John H. Barnes, Jr., has succeeded 
Bela H. Banes as superintendent of 
the Barnes Knitting Mills, Cedar- 
town, Ga. 


D. Singleton Cook has been ap- 
pointed agent for the new plant of 
the Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Opelika, Ala. 


J. A. Franklin has resigned as 
superintendent of the Gregg Dyeing 
Company; Graniteville, S- C., to enter 
the real estate business. 


H. W. Woodard, of New Orleans, 
La., has accepted the position of 
superintendent of the Gregg Dyeing 
Company, Graniteville, S. C. 


L- H. Brown has resigned as su- 
perintendent and general manager 
of the Brookside Mills, Knoxville, 
Tenn., to take effect January 1. He 
has filled this position for nearly 25 
vears. 


W. W. Arnold, Jr., has resigned as 
general superintendent of the Hill- 
side Cotton Mills, Unity Cotton Mills 
and Unity Spinning Mills, LaGrange, 
Ga., and the Manchester Mills, Man- 
chester, Ga., to become superintend- 
ent and general manager of the 
Brookside Cotton Mills, Knoxville, 
Tenn., on January 1. 


Personal News 
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L. L. Macey, of McColl, 8S. C. has 
become night overseer of twisting 
at the Loray plant of the Manville- 


Jenckes Company, Gastonia, N. C. 


J. H. Stillwell has resigned as 
spinner at the Priscilla Mill, Ranlo, 
to become superintendent of 
of the Clara Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Gastonia, N. ©. 


T. A. Webster is assistant over- 
seer spinning af the Manville- 
Jenckes Company, High Shoals, N. | 
and not overseer as reported last 
week. George D. Simpkins Sr., has 
been general overseer of spinning 
for the past two vears. 


Duck Hunters | 


David Clark, editor of the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin, Sterling Gray- 
den, secretary of. the Aileen Mills, 
Biscoe, N. C.. Walter Pratt. south- 
ern representative of Joseph Sykes 
Bros., and his brother Otis Pratt. a 
mill consultation engineer of Mt. 
Holly, N. C., spent four days of last 
week shooting at ducks in Knott's 
Island. Bay, in Currituck County, N. 

The word “at” in the above 
sentence is used advisably because 


before noon on the first day Walte&& 
Pratt and his brother had shot four 


hoxes of shells and by buying addi- 
tional shells a neighboring blind 
made a day’s record of 175 shots that 
day. Their guide, an overseas man, 
said it reminded him of the battle 
the Argonne. 

The party killed 126 duck and 46 
geese. 

A. F. McKissisk, Milton Smith and 
Alex McPherson of Greenville, S. C., 
also spent the week at a station in 
Currituck Sound and brought back 
100 ducks and 11 geese. 


Propose Large Mill in Virginia. 


Reports from Norfolk, Va., state 
that Jonathan Starr, representing 
New York interests, has purchased 
4,000 acres of land at Nansemond 
village, Nansemond County, Vir- 
ginia, on which it is proposed to 
establish one of the largest cotton 
mills in this country. 

The property in question consists 
of about seven square miles and 
includes the entire village, and is 
said to be an ideal site. The report 
further states that the mill com- 
pany is one of the largest in the 
country and will build a huge plant 
for the manufacture of hospital 
gauze and absorbent cotton. 

Further details of the undertak- 
ing were not available at the time 
of going to press. 


36” 40x40—6.15 
36” 48x48—5.50 


SHEETING AND DRILLS WANTED IN QUANTITY 


Also 56”—60” Drills and Sheetings 


Manufacturers’ Selling Agents, Distributors and Commission Merchants 
Correspondence Solicited 


THE LANDERS BROS. CO., Toledo, Ohio 


36” 48x48—4.00 
40” 66x60—3.60 


" AMALIE PRODUCTS 


a L. SONNEBORN SONS. INC. 


rT 


The Users’ 


Viewpoint 


A consistent growth in our user list—from year to 
year—pictures in simple terms the highly safis- 
factory results that are being obtained from 
GLUANTINE and TALLOW SOLUBLE. 


These two warp dressings—combining common 
sense softening and binding properties—were 
created and perfected by men who understand 
your problems intimately through years of re- 
search and actual mill contact. 


Coupling science and practice in this way, with 
raw materials and chemicals, the best that money 
can buy, must of a surety give to the user that 
sense of safety in buving and faith in the maker. 
The stringent control ever maintained by our tex- 
tile laboratories throughout each stage of the 


manufacturing process, gives added assurance to 
the user as to uniformity and quality. 


These all-important factors are greatly contribu- 
ting to new standards set in weaving production; 
finer bleached and finished fabrics and—as a 
matter of course—bigyer profits for the cotton 
mill. 


Our sales offices and warehouses are located in the 
principal centers of the textile industry. Write 
to our home office of your problems. Our sug- 
gestions may prove of real benefit to you. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, 


Incorporated 


Manufacturing Chemists for the 
Textile Industry 


114 Fifth Avenue 
New York City. 


Sonneborn Brothers 
Southwestern Distributors 


Dallas, Texas 
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High Point, N. C.—The Chamber o! 
Commerce, through Frank J. Size- 
more, secretary, is trying to have 
a rayon plant located here. 


Cornelius, N. C.—The Correlius 
Colton Mills are installing 40 addi- 
from the Hopedale 
Manufacturing Company 


hOUOTLIS 


Gadsden, Ala.—The Davis-Alcolt 
Hosiery Mill to be erected here on 
Ninth street will be 60x180 feet, 
brick, one storv and will cost abou! 
$90,000. 


Greensboro, N. C.— The Pomona 
Mil's have p'aced orders with G. 
Slaughter, of Charlotte, for rayon 
machinery manufactured 
hy the Sipp Machinery Compauy, 
Patterson, New Jersey. 

Nashville, Tenn. Morgan and 
Hamilion Company, have. placed 
ord’rs for one hundred 56-inch 
looms from the Hopedale Manufac- 


tur'ne Company, to replace. old 
equipment. 
Cclumbus, Ga.— The Columbus 


Menufacturing Company, has plated 

cloth room equipmen! 
for use in its new addition, The 
new cloth room will provide 15,000 
-quire feet of addiliona, floor space. 


orders fool’ the 


the 
Me- 


Contract for 
addition to the 


Newman, Ga. 
rection of the 


Intosh Mills has been let to T. Ut. 
and Bros., Charlotte, The 
hnildine will be two stories, brick 


2°25x80 feet and will include a one- 
s orv warehouse, 56x89 teet. 


Asheville. N. C.—Contract for the 


construction of the filtering plant 
for the Savles Bleachery has been 
lot he Fiske-Carter Construction 


Company, Greenville, C. The plant 


will have a eapacity of 5,000,000 gal- 
ons Construction work will be 
-tarted at once. 


Ranio, N. C.—The Ranlo Manutac- 
install 10 ad- 


uring Company, will 

ditional twisters and 4 cord looms 
ond will in the future be ahie to 
weave the product of the Harden 


anufaciuring Company, of Worth, 
N.C. At present the tire cord looms 
at Ranlo consume the output of the 
sp.ndies here and that 01 the Mo- 
dena Mills, Gastonia 

Installation of the new equipment 
will give the Ranlo Manufacturing 
Cmopany an output of 120,000 
pounds of tire fabrics per week. 
Fiffeen new houses for the opera- 
tives will also be buill. 


Waycross, Ga.—Dr. 
and John W. Bennett are interested 
in building a cotton mill here and 
have pans for interesting outside 
capitalists in the proposed plant. 
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EMS OF INTEREST 


W- D. Sherman, Texas.—The Poole Knil- 
ting Mills have been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $25,000 by 
Carl Poole, president and B. F. 


Poole, secretary and treasurer. 


Nixon 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


R. L. DIXON & BROTHER 
1501 4% Commerce Street 

Dallas, Texas 
Cotton Buying Agencies All Principal Towns 


Texas and Oklahoma 


Established 1896 


D. H. CRUMP. President 
H. B. POTTS, Vice-President 


Incorporated 1923 


F.M CRUMP & Co. 


INC. 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
MEMPHIS, U. S. A. 


J. C. WILLIAMSON, Vice-President 
A. C. ROBINSON, Sec’y. & Treas. 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
For Looms 


is backed by twenty years of experience and 
steady growth. It is adopted by representa- 
tive mills weaving cotton, silk, worsted and 
woolens. 


R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA PAWTUCKET 


Wanted to Buy 

roller covering outfit 
complete. Must be in good condl- 
tion and reasonable. Address V. 
B care sovuthe:n Textue Bul 
etin. 


At once, 


Town 
Parks, 


Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 
Private Estates and Home Gruunds 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


E.S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 101 Marietta Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Mill Village 
Subdivisions 


Planning and 
Developments 

Real Estate 
and Cemeteries 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Designs. Planting, Grading 

and Detail Plans 

Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction 

Sewer and Water Development 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Durham, N. C.—The new Yar- 
horough Mills have placed orders 
with G. G, Slaughter, Charlotle, for 
their equipment for winding rayon, 
this machinery being manufactured 
by Sipp Machinery Company, Patter- 
son, N. J. 


Charlotte, N. C.—Car| Stohn, Inc., 
a weaving company which some 
time ago leased half a floor in the 
Wade Loft building, in this city and 
installed 60 looms, on jacquard 
specialties, have now leased an en- 
tire floor and will double the capa- 
city of the plant. 


Ilickory, N. €C.—The Seiz-Right 
Hosiery Mills which was organized 
here some weeks ago., has viriually 
completed installation of its kni‘ting 
equipment and expects to begin pro- 
duction within a short time. The 
mill will have fifty 220-needle knit- 
ling machines. J. D. Elliott is presi- 
dent. 


Nashville, Tenn-—P!ans for the en- 
largement of the Washington Ho- 
siery Mills, as previously reported. 
include installation of equipment to 
increase the capacity of the plant 
by one-third, ‘the erection of a dye- 
house and finishing plant. The ad- 
dition will cost around $20,000. It 
will be 87x87 feet, brick construc- 
lion. Tisdale, Stone and Pinson, are 
architects. 


Anderson, S. C.—Plans for the ex- 
extension of the Riverside and Tox- 
away Mills af Anderson have been 
completed by J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, and the bids will be re- 
turned about December 1. The plans 
call for an extension of 50,000 square 
feet to the weave shed of the Toxa- _ 
way Mills and an addition of 15,000 
square feet to the Riverside Mills. 
Both of these plants were more or 
less damaged by the tornado of 
April, 1924, but were repaired and 
put in good running condition within 
a short time after 


that. It is ex- 
peclea that actual work on the 
plants will begin as svon afler 


December 1 as the contract can be 
let. 


Laurens, S. C.—The annua! meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Laur- 
ens Cotton Mills was held at the of- 
fice of the company here. Former 
Senator N. B. Dial, presiden{ of the 
company, presided, The report of 
the administrative officers was sub- 
mitted and showed sleady progress 
and regular conditions in the opera- 
lion of the plant- The meeting wos 
attended by all the members of the 


Wanted 


If you have a Cohoes Slasher in 
first-class condition for sale write 
to “Dick,” care of Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


| 
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board of directors and these were 
elected for another year as follows: 
F. J. Hale, of Boston; W. E. Win- 
chester, H. A. Hatch and G. H. Mili- 
ken of New York: Walter S. Mont- 
gomery, of Spartanburg; N. B. Dial, 
of Washington and Laurens, A. LU. 
Todd and M. L. Smith, of Laurens. 

At the meeting of the directors 
Mr -Dia' was ree.ected president, W. 
S. Montgomery, general manager and 
treasurer and M. L. Smith assistani- 
treasurer. The usual semi-annual 
div.dend of four per cent on a capi- 
lal of $1,050,000 was declared and 
wiil be paid December 31. 


Franklinton, N. C.—Officers of the 
Van-Moore Mills, recently incorpor- 
ated here as noted, have been elect- 
ed as follows: A. H. Vann, presid:nt 
and treasurer; J. A. Moore, lose- 
mary. N. C-, vice-president and L. 
Allison, secretary. 

The company has purchased 150 
looms and slashing equipment and 
will manufacture towels. The yarn 
w.ll supplhed from the Slerling 
Mills, Franklinton, of which. Mr. 
Vann is president. 

Huntsville, Ala.—Sharcholders of 
the Dallas Manufacturing Company, 
of Huntsvi'le, have announced [he 
ec ection of directors for the ensuing 
year as follows: G. H. Militken, H. A 
Hatch, and W. E. Win he-ter, of 
New York; William Hinchcliffe, ol 
Crescent City, Fla.; Oscar Gold 
smith, Harry M. Rhett, and Milloy 
Lanier, of Huntsville. 

The following officers were rv 
e.ecied: G. M. Milliken, president 
Milton H. Len.er, vice-pres.dent; 
M. Rhett, secretary, treasurer anu 
genera manager. Lhe mi.i- pe 
ating on f.ll time, afer 
for a few weeks during the hotles: 
part of the summer. Lhe usu: 
semi-annual div:dend of 3 per cil 
wsa declared pcyable Jan, 1, 1925 

The shareholders were gucs's ol 
d.nner g ven in ther honr bh 
eral Manager Rhett after which they 
accompanied President Milliken back 
to New York on his special car. 


PATENiS 


Trade Marks and Copyright | 


Difficult and rejected cuser 
specially solicited. Nu misleading 
inducements made tw seu: 
business. Over thirty years « 
ive practice. 
onal, consclenlivuus service 

Write for terms. Address 

SIGGERS & SIGGEKRS 
Patent Lawyers 
uite 34N.U. Washington, D. & 


Nave in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


| They are lighter and =  stronge: 
e of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack 
| ing Case Shooks. A saving of 2 
; to 80 pounds in freight on ever) 
| shipment because of extreme light 

ness. Stronger than inch boards 
| burglarproof, waterproof and clean 
| Write for prices and samples 

| Convincing prices—Quick service 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond. Va 
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DRUIDOAK 
LOOM HERS 


Highest Grade Oak Tanned 
| For Cotton, Wool and Silk Looms 


Check Straps, Hold-ups, 
Dobby Straps, Bumpers, 
Lugs, etc. Jack Straps 


The Druid Ouk Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore— Boston 


TIE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 
Write for Prices and Free Samples 


PRODUCTION 


| by using WASHBURN WOOD TOPS on | 
Spinning Frames in place of the old-fashioned 
intermediate top rolls. 


Eliminate re-setting to staple and say “Good- 
bye” to Cockles, 


Order a trial side to-day. 
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— 
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ZANA Bes 


Humidi 
| Since 18 


also 


Better Textile Dryers 


Manufactured by GRINNELL COMPANY, Inc. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Atlanta Boston Charlotte 
Georgia Massachusetts North Carohina 


ing Devices 


25 
Dividends At Spartanburg 


Spartanburg, 8S. C.—Dividends ag- 
gregating $262.250 were declared by 
directors of three Spartanburg tex- 
lile milis at meeings held here. 

Four per cent semi-annual divi- 
dend was declared by directors o! 
Spartan Mills, and all officers were 
pre-e ected. The dividend, payab‘e ou 
$2,000,000 common stock, will total 
$80,000. W.S. Montgomery is presi- 
dent. 

A semi-annual dividend of 3% per 
cent on $350,000 preferred stock was 
declared by directors of Drayton 
Mill. This dividend totals $12,500. 
Ben W. Montgomery is president of 
the mill. 

Directors of Pacolet Millis; of 
which V. M. Montgomery is presi- 
dent, declared a 5 per cent semi- 
annual dividend on 82,000,000 com- 
mon stock and 3% per cent on 82,- 
000,000 preferred stock. 


Spinning Activity In 
October 


Washington, Nov 20.—Co'ton spin- 
ning showed increase in activity 
during October as compared with 
September this year and was more 
active than in October last year, 
the Census Bureau’s monthly report 
today disclosed. 

Active spindle hours for October 
totaled 7,961,919 or 210 hours per 
spindle in place, compared with 7,- 
102,429,980 or 188 in September this 
year and 7,592,506,221 or 201 in Octo- 
ber 31 numbered 37,005,330 of which 
32,425,206 were operated at some 
lime during the month, compared 
sep‘ember this year and 37,833,252 
and 31,078,804 for October last year. 

The average number of spindles 
with 37,864,102 and 31,551,630 for 
operated during October was 33,898,- 
9295 or at 89.4 per cent capacity ona 
sinige shift. bass, compared with 
v1,,22 855 or at 838 per cent capacity 
in September th's year and 32,302,- 
3/6 or at 85.4 per cent capacity in 
Oc‘ober last year. 


mirove! 


Dobby Chain 


Cords 


Dobby Chain Co 


Millbury, Mass. 
send Ls Your Order Toda, 


“ATLANTA 
HARNESS 
“Quality and Service 

That Satishes’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 


& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P © Box 1375 
lelephone Main 0517 
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OFFICES: 
110 East 42nd St. 
(New Bowery Savings Bank 
Building) 
New York City 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SIZING 


Boil-Off Oil 
Many years’ practical experience of our technical staff enables us to meet all your requirements. 
Textile Research Laboratories are at your disposal. 


Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 


JACK WILKINS, Greenville, S. C.: 
South Carolina Re resentative 


D. JOHNSON, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi 


THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING 


EXPORTERS—MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS 


of any kind of Preparations for 


Atianta. Ga.: 
Representative. 


SOFTENING 


for all Textile Purposes . 
Sizing Preparations, Tallows, Filling Materials, Printing and Stiffening Gums, Rosin Soaps, 
Dextrines, Soluble Oils, 50%-75% 


FINISHING 


Degumming Oil 


Guaranteed 


Your correspondence and trial orders are solicited. 


WORKS: 
Brookiyn, WN. Y. 
Cicero, til. 
Brampton, Ont. 


WEIGHTING | 


Hosiery Oil 


Uur 


Testing Cotton for Spinning 
Qualities 


(Continued from Page 18) 


have returned approximately $18,- 
500,000, which was pointed out to 
be almost twice the cost of the en- 
tire Salt River .Valley reclamation 
project, including the famous 
Roosevelt Dam. 


During the past two seasons, be- 


cause of the small differential in 
price between this cotton and the 
i%-inch and 1%-inch cottons, the 


acreage has been considerably re- 
duced, but the recent spread in 
prices of Pima, produced only in 


the Southwest, over other staples, 
indicates a considerable increase in 
acreage for Pima. Comparative 
spinning tests of this variety, when 
produced under favorable condi-- 
tions, have shown it to compare 
favorably with the sea island and 
Sakellaridis Egyptian cottons. 

To discourage the cultivation of 
a varnety of co'ton proved under the 
tests to be ultimately undesirable, 
even though its cultural character- 
istics are favorable from the farm- 


ers viewpoint, is as important as 
the encouragement of desirable 
variefies. That it is much unpopu- 
lar and unappreciated work goes 


without saying. 
The question of seed, even after 


the value of a variety has been es- 
talished, is important. Spinning 
tests of superior varieties of cotton 
have shown clearly the desirability, 
from a spinning standpvint, of fiber 
produced by purebred strains over 
that produced from commercial 
seed, even when grown in districts 
where the reputation for character 
in cotton is excellent. Among other 
tests relating to seed, fests are now 
under way comparing the results 
from a fuzzy-seeded Pima cotton 
and a smooth-seeded. 

Among the many factors of handl- 
ing, the effects of which have been 
studied by means of textile tests, 
are quality obtained in the differ- 
ent pickings of cotton during one 


season, exposure of cotton to weath- 
er by inadequate country storing, 
moisture conditions in the gin and 
compression of cotton under differ- 
ent densities. The tests are usual- 
ly conducted in response to a need 
for specific information in regard to 
conditions in a specific locality or in 
a specific phase of the industry. 
Modern developments require 
that cotton be subjected to certain 
processes for certain reasons. The 
general effect of such processes 
must be ascertained. When the 
Federal Horticultural Board found 
that hydrocyanic-acid gas is a prac- 
ticable and successful fumigating 
agent in the destruction of the pink 
boll worm in imported cotton, even 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bidg. 


- Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 
MEASURING 


WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


Manufactured By 


101 Blackstone St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


HENRY L. S OTT & CO. 


SCOTT 


The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 


Yarns, Twines, Etc. 


Represented in New York By 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 
316 Hudson St., New York City 


Manufacturers of Speeders, 


Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, 
Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling 
Bobbins for Northrop Looms, 
Twister Bobbins, Twister Spools, 
Warper Spools, Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 
or covered). 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


57 EDDY STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


We make a 
Shuttles for all makes of looms, 
both 


Correspondence solicited. 


SHUTTLES 
specialty of 


plain and automatic. 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS, ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Correspondence Solicited 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Catalog on Request 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Our Automatic Shuttles are 
giving Perfect Satisfaction in 
Leading Mills throughout -the 


country on all classes of work 


26 
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Loom Reeds 


Greensboro Reed Co. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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WHITINS VILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS 
SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


TIRESOME BUT 
NECESSARY 


That tiresome but nec- 
essary cleaning of 
painted walls and ceil- 
ings in the textile mill 
becomes a matter of 


easy routine where 


WYANDOTTE 
DETERGENT 


is used. 

Less time and effort is 
required, floors are 
made safe and the cost 
is surprisingly low. 


Ask your Supply Man 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
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though the larvae are in the center 
of a compressed bale, manufactur- 
ing tests were made which deter- 
mined that the fumigation of cot- 
ton with this gas does not affect, to 
any material extent, the percent- 
ages of waste, spinning qualities, 
tensile strength, bleaching, dyeing 
or mercerizing properties of the cot- 
fon. At the preseiut time, individ- 
ual fiber strength tests are being 
made for cotton fumigated with 
sulphur dioxide. 

It is highly desirable to know the 
commercial value of the different 
standard grades of all cotton. Spin- 
ning tes's have been conducted, us- 
ing coton from the different zones 
that is representative of the differ- 
ent grade standardized. Since the 
character and working qualities of 
colton vary according to climatic 
conditions, further spinning tests of 
the standards are comtemplated. 

In September, 1917, the Signal 
Corps of the War Department asked 
the co-operation of the Bureau of 
Sandards and the Department of 
Agriculture in developing plans for 
experiments on cotton airplane fab- 
rics. Within 60 days after the 
actual beginning of the work, a sat- 
isfactory cotton substitute had been 
developed and a million yards had 
heen accepted by the War Depart- 
ment. Just how.this was done has 
since become known. It is under- 
stood that before the armistice wus 
signed all the principal Allies had 
used the cotton fabric and some had 
used it extensively. 

It is hoped to extend the very-day 
phases of this work until all factors 
affecting grade and staple and other 
properties of cotton have been thor- 
oughly studied. At present, partic- 
lar attention is being given to de- 
veloping a new method of testing 
bulk strength of cotton and meas- 
urable progress has been attuined 
in the method. Every effort is made 
lo meet the many requests received 
from both cotton growers and cot- 
lon spinners for aid in the svolutton 
of problems encountered all along 
the way from seed to fabric. 


Link-Belt Co, Fifty Years Old. 


his year the Link-Belt Company, 
is fifty years old. The story of the 
uevelopment of the organization 
which started with the invention of 
the Ewart Detachable Link-Beit 
lifty years ago is written in av au- 
‘horative and interesting manner in 
ihe Link-Belt Company's Book No. 
245, entitled “The Story of Link- 
Belt.” 

This book presents the history of 
conveying and power transmission 
in a very interesting and altractive 
manner. It is illustrated through- 
out with drawings showing the early 
development of power transmission 
and succeeds in not only giving a 
thorough picture.of the history of 
the Link-Belt Company, but in 
showing a very worthwhile bit of 
industrial history as well. 

Typographically, the book is ex- 
cellently done and its altraclive ap- 
pearance adds materially to the 
value and interest of the text. 

Copies of the book may be had by 
addressing the LinkiBelt Company, 
Chicago. 
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No. 1286 


A Concentrated Tallow 


UALITY and quantity production by the 

weave room can only be obtained when 
the preceding processes have been carefully 
and correctly performed. Weave room pro- 
duction is-largely dependent upon good sizing. 
It is hivhly important then that siz nz should 
be carr.ed out with the use of the best mate- 
rials obtainable. 


S'zing Tallow No. 1286 measures up in 
every respect to the high standards demanded 
of such a product by exacting mill men. 


It is concentrated and therefore economical 
in use; has an exceptionally good body; is 
soluble in water or starch paste in practically 
all proportions; is sweet and free from odor 
and cannot go rancid or produce rancid colors. 


National 
Oil Products Co. 


Main Office: 


HARRISON, N. J. 


District Offices: 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
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Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations 
(Continued from Puge 21) 
Bobbins in Creel, Single or Double 
Single or Double Boss Rolls 


Weights: On front Roll Ibs., Middle Roll IDs., 
Back Roll IDs. 

Diameter Bottom Rolls: Front ; Middle, 


Top Rolls: Shell, Front, or all lines 
Driving Pulleys Diameter, Face, 
Driven from above or below 
Speed Driving Pulleys 
Speed Spindles 
Length of Frame over all 
Hank of Roving in Creel 
Rank of Roving to be made 
Draft 
Twist per inch 
Maker 
Purchaser 
Price 
Terms 
Remarks 


CHAPTER IX, 
RING SPINNING 


149. In the processes thus far treated, the object to be 
attained was cleaning, straightening, evening and drawing 
out. Each process made the stock lighter, and only put in 
enough twi_t to hold it together until it could reach the next 
machine, which in drawing, would render practically inappre- 
ciable what little twist there was. 

The final process in making single ply yarn is spinning, 
which consists in still further drawing out and imparting the 
final twist to the product. There are two ways in which this 
may be done: “mule spinning” and “ring spinning.” 

Mule spinning is the oldest system, and originated in Eng- 
land. It is still in almost universal use in that country. It is 
used to some extent in New England, and sparingly in the 
Southern States. 

150. Ring spinning is in more general use in the United 
States, and especially in the South. It will therefore be treated 
somewhat in detail. 

Jn roving machinery, the processes of drawing and winding 
on bobbin are simple, and the mechanism and calculations 
complicated. In ring spinning, the processes are more complex 
than the mechanism. 


Spinning Frame.—Fig. 34.—Lerrerine. 


A. Bobbin in Creel. R. Saddle. 

B. Traversing Guide Eye. 8S. Stirrup. 

C. Bottom Fluted Rolls. T. Lever. 

D. Top Rolls. U. Lever Screw. 
E. Thread Guide. V. Weight. 

F. Thread Board. W. Cap Bar. 

G. Ring. X. Creel Post. 

H. Ring Rail. Y. Creel Board. 

J. Spindle Rail. Z. Skewer. | 
K. Spindle. a. Ballooning Yarn. 
L. Traveler. 

M. Bobbin. 

N. Spindle Base. 

P. Tin Cylinder. 

Q. Spindle Band. 
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SPINNING FRAME—PROCESS. 


The roving, in some cases double, and in some cases single, 
passes through guide eye B. between bottom and top rolls. 


Rolls produce drawing effect, in the same way as on drawing 
frames and fly frames. 


Top rolls are held in place by cap bars, the same as in roving 
machinery. 


Weights are hung with saddle (shown more plainly on the 
right hand side of Fig. 34) and stirrups and levers. 


Yarn delivered by front roll passes through thread guide k 
and through traveler L to bobbin M. 


Spindle is driven right handed, or clockwise by a round 
band made of twisted yarn. The band runs from tin cylinder 
around the whorl of spindle. 


Bobbin fits tightly on the spindle and revolves with it. As 
bobbin revolves, it draws yarn through traveler and causes 
traveler to also go around the ring. 


Revolution of bobbin and spindle produces twist. 


Traveler does not go around as fast as bobbin, hence yarn 
is wound on bobbin same way as by bobbin lead in fly frame. 
Traveler acts as a flyer. 


‘ 


— 
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Fig. 34. Spinning Frame Section. 


Ring is fastened to ring rail H which is traversed up and 
down by the lifting rod. Traveler goes up and down with ring 
and thus guides the yarn in layers on bobbin. 


(Continued next Week) 
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Barber Spinning & Twister Tapes 


It pays to specify BARBER tape when renewing 
your tape supply. QUALITY, the outstanding 
feature, is emphasized. But you get this QUALI- 
TY combined with fair prices and years of “know- 
ing how” all put together. Standards from which 
we do not shift assure you of satisfactory service 
year in and year out. Pioneers as spinning and 
twister tape makers we still maintain our enviable 
reputation as “Spinning Tape Specialists.”” Made 
in the South for Southern Spinners. 


BARBER MFG. COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


BARBER 


SPINNING @ TWISTING TAPES 
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Save 50 per cent. operative power 
Produce more even yarn 
TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS 
COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. |. 
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What is your percentage 
of wasted lubricant? 


a large percentage drips and wastes away; in apply- 


\nother large percentage of liquid oil leaks and drips out of bearings, 
nile 1 operation. 


product t loss OF lubricant 


product and adds depreciation of 


lubricant 


and protect goods in process from 


TRADE MARK 
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it wont 
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Lubrication of Textil 


your mill, write for bulletin, 
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li sed iv 
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| NEW &. NEW J JERSEY LUBRICANT co. 


(Established 1848) 


JAMES H. BILLINGTON 
COMPANY 


| Manufacturers of 


Textile Mill Supplies 


Proprietors of 


The Philadelphia Bobbin Company 
The Philadelphia Shuttle Company 
The “Danforth” Leather Belting Co. 
The Keystone Rawhide Picker Works 


BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER DIRECT 


113 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WHY COTTON MILLS HAVE BEEN MOVING SOUTH 
(Continued from Page 14) 


of their handsome school buildings and thorough courses. All olher things 
of spending part of their wages for them. Many of them carry around 
with them a feeling of suspicion of all the motives and actions of their 
employers, and while this probably does not exist amiong the better class, 
and does not persist among those who stay long in a good mill, it is always 
a troublesome factor to be reckoned with in new-comers. Can it be ex- 
pected that some people at the wrong end of the social scale will readily 
being about equal, such people will select and stick to the mitls having the 
best schools. 


I believe schools, social service work, and especially the vi'lages, exer- 
cise a selective force hard to compute bul nevertheless considerable. Ii 
seems reasonable to bciieve that the more intelligent ambitious of 
them will be drawn to the mills having the best educational advantages. 
The inspector I have already quoted says this is a fact, but other people 


doubt it. Certainly where a mill refuses to tolerate loafing, drinking or 


immorality in its village, yet will not refuse to employ objectionable char- 
acters who live outside its village se long as they be good workers, there 
will be a better class of people in the village than the workers from the 
outside. Exceptions to this generalization will be found among those 
families, some of whose members work elsewhere while one or two work 
in the mill, and among those rare ones who are independent they prefer 
to own a home in spite of the much greater expense. Some mill men say 
there is no such difference, but others, and a good many social service 
workers, say emphatically that this difference does exist, and I found evi- 
dence that seems to point to it. There is a city having ten cotton mills 
which employ in the neighborhood of 11,000 workers. With their families, 
these wiil number a mill population of nearly it not quite 25,000 pcopic. 
Only about half of them iive in villages owned by the mil's. The presi- 
dent of one of the mill, who was reputed to know more aboul the mill 
help in his city than anv one else, told me such a difference existed be! ween 
those in and those out of the village, bul he did not think it was as grea! 
as I seemed to think. The worst conditions among mill people that I found 
anywhere were right there, among those outside the vil'ages. The presi- 
dent of a group of mills in a nearby city told me that the help of this city 
had such a bad reputation amung mili men that at one time when there 
. had been a shortage of help he had still held to his rule not to employ any 
he!p from that city. The help in a village are quick to report misconduc! 
among neighbors. They seem to prefer a village where surveillance is 
strict. 


Thus while the peop'e may not value the work done for them, it has 
a certain value in drawing ana holding the Detler class of he'p. 


Attractive Homes Make Satisfied Help. 


However, I believe it is very easy to overestimate the foree of this 
attraction. “Good runnin’ work,” the chief of the three factors responsible 
tor stability and satisfaction, has nothing to do with village life, social 
service or educational advantages. The second factor, good homes, is bound 
up in one phase of village life—the houses provided. An attractive village 
with good, comfortable -houses, inside toilets, kitchen sinks with running 
water, electricity instead of oil lamps such as a few mills still have, good- 
sized yards with good facilities for buying seed and cther he'ps in garden- 
making, free pasturage for a cow,—all these things help powerfully in 
keeping people satisfied and stable. It is easy to understand that they 
should. 

Baseball and basketball teams, musical traming, swiunming, schools 
and the like, boy scout troops camp fire giris, read’ nz rooms, Y. M. A’s. 
and community houses, al! p:ay some sort of part, but all men acquainted 
with mill help assign to these things a minor value in satisfying the people 
and reducing labor turnover. They seem to have little value in the esti- 
mation of the help. Nice things if they are provided, bul searcely missed 
if they are not. Posibly one reason for this is that many of the milis are 
running neck and neck im all of these thines, and a family can go from 
the advantages of one mill to those of another with little loss or gain; but 
the fact seems to be thal they go from a mill having all these things to 
one having none of them almost as readily as the other way round. 

Possibly the elaborate efforts of social service and education have 
something to do with the freedom of the Southern mill help from tha! 
spirit of dissatisfaction and unrest that is so troublesome in other sections 
of the country. Certainly such a feeling is at a minimum in the South. 
But I am inclined to think its absence is due to other causes. First, these 
people are originally farmers, many of them come and go between the mill 
and they have the feeling of individuality and independence characteristic 
of American farmers. Where there is ambition, they are more likely to 
look to their individual efforts for assistance than to organized class effort. 
Second, they are making more money and living better than ever before, 
and such a condition is nut conducive to unrest and dissatisfaction. 

If social service work, education and all the rest of it does not pay its 
expensive way in reducing labor turnover and minimizing unrest, at least 
there are other ways in which it returns a part if not all of ifs value to the 
mills. As Mr. Harris, president of the Exposition Cotton Mills in Aflanta, 
said to me, “You can’t train people to take pride in their work unless you 
educate them and teach them to take pride in their homes, their clothes, 
their games and themselves. If we want to turn out good products we 
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ROTARY PUMPS 


Blackmer 
Rotary Pump 
with face plate 

removed 

showing 
interior 
construction. 


Slasher and Dye House Pumps 
Built for Their Job 


Blackmer Rotary Pumps «are satisfactorily serving the textile industry as 
slasher and dye house pumps, because they are built for their job. 
They may range in capacity from 5 to 500 GPM. and may be either solid 
‘ron oF solid bronze with iron or bronze replaceable lining. Al! pumps handling 
sizing compounds may be equipped with “monel metal” shafting. 

Every Blackmer Rotary Pump incorporates in its design the Blackmer 
Principle of automatic take-up-for-wear. This principle of pumping adjust- 
ment assures you a long life of pumping efficiency at a minimum operating 


cost. 
The BLACKMER Principle 


Four bronze buckets. set in recesses in a revolving rotor, ride lightly 
against the outer cylinder wall, held there by centrifugal force. As Wear 
occurs, this same force automatically takes it up. 


Let our engineers help you 
solve your pumping probtems 


BLACKMER ROTARY PUMP ©. 


Petoskey. Mich. ie 


Branches in nineteen principal cities 


New York is Not an 
Expensive City 


OR genuine comfort, unusual convenience and real economy, 
i stop at the popular Hotel Martinique. The rates of $2.50 
per day and up—the special club breakfast at 45c and the table 
d’hote dinner at $1.25 are evidence of the consistent economy 
that makes this modern, progressive hotel one of the most popular 
in New York. 


In the midst of the shopping, theatrical and business centres 
of uptown New York, the Hotel Martinique offers a convenience 
that is unusual. 


Via enclosed subway, you can, without even stepping out-of- 
doors, go direct from the Martinique to any place in New York— 
or the United States for that matter—as you can quickly reach 
Grand Central or Pennsylvania Depot by subway. 


On your next visit, stop in and ask us to show you how you 
can live right at the right price in New York. 


A. E. SINGLETON, Res. Mgr. 


“The BEST without extravagance” 


Hotel Martinique 


Affiliated with Hotel McAlpin 
Broadway—32nd to 33rd Sts.—New York 
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have got to each the people pride in things outside the mill. Then they 
will take pride in the mill ana in their work, It was the realization of 
this fact that started the great wave of educational effort and social service 
in Southern mills about 10 or 15 years ago.” From many statements made 
by many executives I believe the largest value to the mills, measured by 
dollars and cents standard, is the improved grade work they are able to 
gel from people whose minds have been more highly trained. Whether 
this advantage pays for the cost of the work seems to be an open question 
among mill men, for otherwise all of them would fall into line. 


Dividends not Always in Dollars. 


But can the results be measured wholly in terms of dollars and cents? 
Can the returns to officers, directors and stockholders be measured wholly 
in terms of dividends? Can the advantages to the help be measured wholy 
in terms of-larger earnings resulting from greater productivity? By no 
means. There is a value that cannot be measured by any known standard, 
bul it is safe to say it is great beyond computation. To officers and owners, 
or at least to some of them, there is the deep satisfaction of well doing 
through their business interests. To the help there is the higher living 
standard, better health, more active minds and a broader intellectual hori- 
zon, Whether they realize it or not. To the nation there is the value of 
having a considerable portion of its people lifted out of a state of abysimal 
ignorance into the highest pitch of usefulness and well being to which 
their abilities entitle them. 

A Southern mill executive will generally be the last to claim or to admit 
‘hat Southern mills are doing a philanthropic or humanitarian work. They 
are business men looking primarily for dividends from their mitls, and 
they will not indulge in social service work if they are convinced if cuts 
too deeply mto dividends. I think most of them are convinced they can 
make at least as much money by treating their people well as by treating 
them ill; by educating them as by leaving them in ignorance; by making 
them individually more productive and properous as by using more men 
for a given job at lower wages. They are like other business men. There 
are cold and calculating ones, selfish, shortsighted ones: but it seems io me 
these are a small minority, and that the great majority are thoroughly 
delighted to find they can combine a great work of humanity with money- 
making, and are going into it with enthusiasm. To offset the cold and 
selfish ones are those who go to an extreme of altruism, seeming to regard 
‘their mills chiefly as instruments to enable them to turn a fine human 
product. As one man, a native Georgian, treasurer and part owner of a 
group of Georgia mills said to me: “If all my stockholders knew how 
many of our most capable young men we are [training to find jobs outside 
of the milis by our educational methods, some of them wouldn't like it; 
but they don't know.” And C. W.- Coleman, sulperintendent of education 
and welfare work al the Callaway Mills at LaGrange, Georgia, told mie 
that in the 11 years he has held his present position he has never received 
from either of the Callaways a suggestion that he should shape his courses 
with a view to keeping the people interested in mill work, but only to plan 
them for the best good of the people. 

Here and there are milis that started their welfare and educational 
efforts many years ago, but the greatest spread of welfare work has 
been in the past 10 or 15 years. Whether the cause is that assigned by 
Mr. Harris or whether it is something else, there can be no doubt of its 
effect. It has resulted in a missionary work of superb features and pro- 
portions. To understand its magnitude it is necessary first to understand 
the nature and status of the people involved. 


Mills Draw “Poor White Trash” 


The social order of the Old South before the Civil War had some re- 
deeming features, but it also had some vicious ones. Among the latter was 
the effect upon the small white farmers who owned no slaves—the despised 
“poor white trash.” Such a farmer could not compete with the wealthy, 
slave-owning p.anter. He was consequently kept in a state of abject 
poverty. In a land where free schools were scarce and unpopular he and 
his children had little chance for education. Technically he was a free 
man, bul actually he was held in something resembling slavery, noi to any 
man but to a system. The Civil War first stripped him of what poor 
possessions he had abu then threw into competition with him thousands 
of emancipated slaves with their low standards of living. Throughoul 
thal time, ironicaliy ca.led the recons!ruction period, there was gradu- 
ally being fastened upon him that form of economic serfdom known as 
the single-crop system in the hands of the money-lenders. Both before 
and after the war there was a sleady stream of these “forgotten men” 
leaving the South for Kentucky and the West, and the settlement of the 
West was accomplished very large:y by these Southerners. Others, like- 
wise scorning the despised life of a slaveless farmer of the lowlands, 
withdrew into the mountains of Georgia, the Carolinas and Tennessee, 
where they have been shut off from civilization ever since, Probably those 
who left the South were on the whole the more independent and energetic; 
and the record they made for themselves in the mills of North Carolina 
where the mountain people are considered more thrifty and energetic 
and substantial than the tenant farmers of the low.ands, might possibly 
be interpreted as corrobation of this conjecture. 


It has been these oppressed and ignorant people the mills have drawn 
upon. From shanties on poor farms, from worse shacks in mountain 
wilderness, they have come. Most have come because of steady wages and 
better living conditions; a few, a very few, have come for the sake of 
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better educational advantages for their children; but, whatever the motive, 
the result has been the same. 

I have said the tenant farmers of the lowlands, and therefore the 
majority of the mill help, as a class represent the lowest stratum of the 
farm population. Nevertheless, the train of cireumstances described has 
thrust them down into a state of poverty and ignorance far below anything 
commensurate with their native abilities. The proof of this statement is 
abundant in hundreds of mill villages all over the South, where the children 
of mill people, given advantages their parents were denied, are blossoming 
out in a way that seems unbelieveable if we judge simply by the crudities 
of their origin. In fine goods mills they have demonstrated their ability 
Lo turn out work equal to that produced by any mill people in any part of 
the world, and from their numbers comes a broad stream of the better 
educated, more capable and more ambitious of them, who go into every 
field of business, and from whose ranks comes, occasionally, a leader of 
outstanding ability. 

Some 200,000 mill hands, wilh at least another 200,000 dependents— 
nearly half a milion in all—are living far better than they ever lived 
without them. They are making more money. They are receiving better 
educaitons, not alone in “hook larnin,” but in the ideals that are noi 
usually taught outside the best homes in the land. Those who have talents 
above their fel!ows are being given every opportunity and encouragement 
to develop and use them, either in or out of the mi'ls. Socially, physically, 
menta‘ly and morally their standards and their conditions are being vastly 
improved. 

I do not beiieve a thoughtful man can study this immense movement 
wilhout a leeuug Of Gecp satsstaction tor this great body of suppressed 
people who are being so vastly improved in all ways. It is that I calla 
missionary work of superb features and proportions. 

Continued Next Week) 


Fall River Mill Difficulties 


(‘Boston News Bureau) 


Boston—There is no lack of evidence that the past two years were as 
troubiesume for Fall River mills as any two consecutive years in a half- 
century. Within the past fortnight 11 important mills, counting 40 per 
cént of the roughly $43,300,000 capital invested in textile enterprises of that 
city, have filed their balance sheets for dates around the end of September. 
Combined surplus and reserves of these mills stood at $12,550,336 this year, 
against $12,661,361 a year ag oand $14,090,952 two years -ago. 

Thus the past year was an unfavorable year financially for the average 
Fall River mill. However, the retrogression was not nearly so great as In 
the previous period. In the year to Sept. 30 surplus and reserves of the 
li mills declined .09 per cent, whereas in the previous period they dropped 
40 per cent. The chance selection of companies under consideration is 
representative, consisting of about half fine goods and half plain goods 
makers. 

Another result of unsatisfactory manufacturing conditions at Fall 
River, dividend causualties among the 11 mills were numerous in both 
years. Four cut or passed their dividends during 1924, and of these three 
again cut or passed in 1925, while a fourth joined the non-dividend paying 
ranks this year. But three maintained their dividend intact in the two 
years, and three paid no dividend in either year. 

Taking the city as a whole, only 14 of the 37 mills in Fall River paid a 
dividend in the fourth quarter of this year. Total dividends paid aggregated 
but $298,775, or 69 per cent on total investment, while in the last quarter of 
1924 payments totaled $585,225 or 1.34 per cent and in the last quarter of 
1923 $1,401,175 or 3.27 per cent. Amount paid in the final quarter of 1925 
was the smallest for any three months’ period in many years. 

At present there is a fairly hopeful feeling at Fall River. From one 
aspect at least the situation has improved—there is a wider spread between 
cost of raw cotton and selling price of finished material than for some 
time. 

Below is a table of combined surplus and reserves of 11 Fall River 
Mills at the end of September for the the past three years. King Philip 
Mills made a good advance in the past twelve months sufficient to give 
rise to rumors of a substantial cash extra. Flint Mills, which this year cut 
ils annual dividend rate from $8 to $5, also made a fairly good showing. 


1925 1924 1923 

Cranite Mills 1,089,597 977 710,194 
700,085 1,019,325 1,001,762 
Davis Mills 1,323,414 568,461 
mercnants Mfg. 1,317,155 1,598,542 
Lincoln Mfg. 1,681,648 1,837,154 1,872,864 
Parker Mills 322,215 366,203 1,128,110 
King Philip Mills 2,359,822 1,909,688 1,906,424 
582,502 646,006 699,795 
1,248,325 1,283,448 

Total _. 42,550,336 12,661,361 14,090,952 


"Retired $600,000 capital stock during year. 


It Pays To Use 
“Akron” Belting! 


For 40 years “AKRON” has meant a standard 
of quality in Leather Belting unequaled for 
economy in operation, and a house policy denoting 
a square deal to customers. 


“AKRON” Belting means less cost per spindle 
per year than other belts. 


A trial will demonstrate 


Send Us Your Order! 


The Akron Belting Company 


Akron, Ohio 


Meeting the Demand 


Much is demanded from dye-house equipment. The 
destructive action of live steam, acids and alkalis 
must be successfully withstood or efficiency and 
profits disappear like mist before the sun. 


For ten, twenty, thirty and more years Klauder- 
Weldon machines have functioned efficiently and 
produced profits under the most exacting conditions. 


Write for Illustrated Literature 


‘KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE CO. 


Originators Pioneers Leaders 
BETHAYRES PENNSYLVANIA 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


R. Pederson, Resident Manager 
Carolina National Bank Building, Spartanburg, Ss. C. 


Employers’ Liability Insurance, Automobile Insurance, Public Liability 
insurance 
Cash refunds to policyholders, amounting to nearly $13,000,000 since organisa- 
tion. have realized savings to them of at least 20% of the stan 
company insurance cost. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds. 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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Another PAGE-fenced 


SOUTHERN MILL 


The Hannah Pickett Mills, either side of the fence making 
Rockingham, N. C., chose Page it practically unclimbable. 

Fence, specifying wire of Why not have this lasting pro- 
ARMCO Ingot Iron (exclusive tection for your plant? We 
with PAGE). This rust-resist- 


carry a complete stock of PAGE 
ant wire-link, covered with the - 
super-heavy galvanized coat, is 


the last word in durable protec- 


Fencing,—will erect your fence 
promptly, or furnish a foreman 
to direct your own workmen. 


ion. 

revel 5-TR PAGE Fence. hich Plans and estimates without 
sverall was uada--five barbed obligation. Just phone, wire or 
wire strands extending over write the address below. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 


PROTECTION 
FENCE 
Morland Size, Inc. 
‘‘The Warps Best Friend’’ 
Moreland Sizing Company 


Established 1908 
Office: 206 Andrews Low Bldg. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
Ss. C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, 


Owners 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
largest and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investi- 
gation. 


Write for Testimonials 
Box 69, Greenville. 8. C. 
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Rayon Helped Textile 
Industry 
(Continued from Page 10) 
crease in the present rate of pro- 
duction of 50 per cent 

“In' the past three and one-half 
years,” says Birge, “our plants have 
run continuously night and day, 
with the exception of not more than 
four of the more important legal 
holidays each year. Despite the fact 
that output has been doubled al- 
most ever year, we have rarely had 
on hand, in the form of finished ma- 
terial, the equivalent of one week's 
production. This increase is com- 
mensurate with the strides taken by 
the industry as a whole. In 1900, 
when rayon first became of indus- 
trial importance, the world’s pro- 
duction was 1,500,000 pounds. In 
1924 the total output of rayon ex- 
ceeded that of natural silk by 100 
per cent, over 154,000,000 pounds of 
rayon being produced. It is esti- 
mated that the 1925 production for 
the United States alone will approx- 
imate 55,000,000, which is considered 
insufficient for the needs of the 
trade.” 

It is always interesting to learn 
something of the business philoso- 
phy of successful men like Birge. 
“One must have an ideal,” he says. 
“A man to be successful must’ know 
something better than somebody 
else. One of the most efficient per- 
sons I have ever seen was an office 
boy. He knew his job. If you are 
going to sweep the office, sweep it 
thoroughly but prepare yourself for 
something better. 

“Many well meaning people work 
hard, but everything they do seems 
to go wrong. They know everything 
but the know how. The trouble is 
that they do not know themselves. 
They hear about successful men and 
try after them. Read the lives of 
successful men, certainly, but don't 
try to be like them because you 
can't Take suggestions and digest 
them but develop your own person- 
ality and talents. Don't be a copy- 
ist. The world raping originality 
and courage to pioneer. Life is made 
up of shades of talent. The business 
falent is a gift just the same as 
literature or music. Few people 
would take up the arts unless pos- 
some natural talent but 
everybody expects to be successful 
in business. That is why there are 
so many misfits.” 


sessed of 


Report of Treasurer of 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co. 


HE recent report of F. C. Du- 
maine, treasurer of the Amos- 
keag Manufacturing Company, at 
Manchester, N. H., to his stockhold- 
ers will be found interesting: 

“Last year’s business (ending May 
31, 1925) amounting to $25,200,480.97, 
shows a loss of $456,032.29, after giv- 
ing the account the benefit of $1,- 
094,631.14 received for interest from 
investments. In other words, had it 
not been for $1,094,631.14 received 
for interest, net result of the man- 
ufacturing business for the year 
would have been a loss of $1,550,- 
663.43 before charging depreciation. 

“The mills were kept in the usual 
repair and the money spent therefor 
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charged to operating—the custom- 
ary method. 

“We are all more interested in 
future prospects than in anything 
else, and I regret that I cannot give 
you much encouragement. At the 
present moment, as for many months 
past, light consumption, constant 
changes in styles, high costs and 
ruinous competition bétween pro- 
ducers make profitable operation 
impossible. Periodical depressions 
in this industry have often occurred 
in the past. Except for its severity 
and long continuance the_ present 
depression is not very different from 
others we have experienced. If the 
Amoskeag had not laid aside in good 
times a reserve with which to mee! 
bad times its position would indeed 
be perilous. As it is strong finan- 
cially and in good condition physi- 
cally there is reason to believe thaf 
it will be able to take advantage of 
any change in the market. 


“I should fail in my duty to you if 
I did not call to your attention the 
great and increasing burden of tax- 
ation. The average city, county and 
state taxes paid by your company 
during the past twenty years is 
$384,000 a year. Last year the bill 
was $852,000, which was almost 
$700,000 more than tax in 1906. This 
year the bill is for $932,000. It is 
more than 25 per cent of all taxes 
collected in Manchester. That is 
not only a large amount of money 
but a large proportion of the whole 
tax, and it fairly entitles your com- 
pany, and you its shareholders, to 
ask for strict economy in municipal 
undertakings. If you wish to main- 
tain this industry in this city; cost 
of production cannot be increased 
by heavy taxes, for your product 
must compete with that of other 
mills which are not thus burdened. 

“This year marks the close of a 
twenty-year period since the con- 
solidation of Amoskeag with Man- 
chester and Amory Mills. During 
that period present management has 
been in charge of the company’s 
affairs and I propose to review 
briefly what has occurred. 

In February, 1906, consolidation of 
the three companies took place. The 
capital stock of your company was 
then $5,760,000, which was worth at 
market prices about eleven millions, 
and it was borrowing from the 
banks $3,500,000. Since then the 
Coolidge Mill, the Bag Mill and the 
new hydro-electric plant have been 
built and the Stark Mill bought and 
re-equipped, without calling upon 
shareholders for any additional 
money. Instead of owing $3,000,000 
your company now has net, more 
than $18,000,000 in cash and securi- 
ties besides an interest of more than 
90 per cent in the manufacturing 
plant, which in turn owes no debts, 
has six millions in cash and many 
millions in inventory. 


During this period of twenty years 
your property has been maintained 
in a state of high efficiency. It has 
distributed twenty-three millions in 
dividends and a hundred and fifty- 
four millions in wages, besides pay- 
ing more than twenty millions in 
taxes. 

“In the past twenty years each 
share of Amoskeag as it stood in 
1906 has received $371 in cash divi- 
dends, an average of more than $18 
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a year per share and the aggregate 
market value of the shares which 
now represent one share of the 
Amoskeag of 1906 is more than $600. 


“These results have not been at- 
tained by distributing all the earn- 
ings but by applying a reasonable 
part, in good years, to improvement! 
of property and accumulation of a 
reserve for bad years, such as we 
are now going through. The great 
majority of the shareholders have 
concurred in this course, which is 
the only one consistent with their 
real interests. I do not know of any 
mill which has so conclusively dem- 
onstrated the soundness of this 
method. Plenty of instances will 
occur to you of mills which have 
amply proved the unwisdom of any 
other course. I hope that the next 
twen'y years will show as good re- 
sults as the past, by the consistent 
application of the principles and 
practice which have succeeded in 
improving your property, paying 
suitable dividends and putting your 
company in a position to ride out 
the worst storm the textile industry 
has ever known in this country. 

“Will you bear with me for one 
more moment? These accomplish- 
ments have been made possible only 
by the loyal help and co-operation 
of the whole organization. It has 
heen a source of pride and gratitude 
to be connected with those who 
have so loyally done their part in 
the upbuilding of your property. |! 
want to thank on my own behalf 
and on yours, the members of the 
board for their invaluable advice 
and support, and Mr. H. F. Straw 
and all his assistants for their un- 
tiring work and constant devotion 
which have made your company 
what it is. The memory of their 
achievements, and if I may Say so, 
of their friendship, will be to me a 
prized possession in the years to 
come.” 


Do Conditions Justify 
Present Low Prices 
For Cotton 


Present cotton. prices are too low, 
says C. B. Howard, General Sales 
Manager, American Cotton Growers 
Exchange, who sums up the situa- 
tion as follows: 

Below I give some facts which are 
worthy of serious study by cotton 
growers principally, by spinners, 
weavers, cotton goods merchants 
and by investors and speculators— 
in fact. all interests interested in the 
value of cotton. 

“T use Hester’s figures and include 
linters: 


“On July 31, 1921, there was a 
carry-over of American cotton of 
9,364,000 bales. New York March 


contracts in Sep'ember, 1921, ranged 
from 22.12 to 16.48 and in February 
from 18.76 to 16.42. The March high 
from September to February inclu- 
sive was 22.12c., the low 16c. World 
consumption of American during 
1921-22 was 12,829,000 bales. 

“On July 31, 1922, the carry-over 
was 4,879,000 bales. March contracts 
in September, 1922, ranged from 
22.97 to 20.24 and in February from 
30.17 to 26.93. The March high from 
September to February inclusive 
was 30.17, the low 20.24. World con- 
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sumed of American in 1922-23 12,- 
631,000 bales. 

“On July 31, 1923, the carry-over 
was 2,573,000 bales. March con- 
tracts in September ranged from 
29.10 to 24.43 and in February from 
34.67 to 28.15. The March high from 
September to February inclusive 
was 37.11, the low 24.43. World’s con- 
sumption of American during 1923- 
24 was 11,241,000 bales. 


“On July 31, 1924, the carry-over 


was 2,319,000 bales. March con- 
tracts in September ranged from 


25.45 to 21.50 and in February from 
25.38 to 23.85. The March high from 
September to February inclusive 
was 26.20, the low 21.50. World con- 
sumed of American in 1924-25 14,- 
47,000 bales. 

“On July 31, 1925, the carry-over 
was 2,880,000 bales and _ today, 
November 2, March closed 19.02, 
having touched 18.34 October 31. 
Stocks of other growths than Amer- 
ican on July 31, 1925, were much 
less than on same date in previous 
years. 

“Consider the world’s economic 
political conditions and lack of buy- 
nig power and consumptive capacity, 
in 1921 and 1922, 1923 and even 1924 


compared with now. Consider the 
heavy stocks of cotton in those 
years and the prices commanded. 


The 1921 carry-over plus the suc- 
ceeding crop gave a supply almost! 
as large as the present carry-over 
plus the prospective yield this year, 
but what an enormous difference in 
the present rate of consumption and 
ability to increase present consump- 
tion. 

“There can be little doubt that_al 
between 20 and 25 cents the world 
will consume around 15,500,000 bales 
of American cotton, including lint- 
ers, this year, and with any such 
rate of consumption a far larger 
carry-over is needed July 31 next to 
keep mills operatme until new crop 
is availabk. 

“Present prices are entirely too 
low and are largely the result of 
forcing on the market undue quan- 
tities of an unusually quickly gath- 
crop, combnied with panic because 
of the realization of a larger vield 
than expected, but without due 
thought being given to what such a 
supply is really worth under exist- 
ing and prospective demand condi- 
tions. 

“The Little Annie Speculators who 
are helping the decline along had 
better go slow, “for the gobble-uns 
ll git ‘em if they don’t wateh out.” 

“Mills naturally desire to buy as 
cheaply as possible and are holding 
off waiting for prices to settle and 
stablize. When this occurs they will 
buy whether the price is 20 or 50 
cents. There is a heavy present and 
potential demand for goods which is 
also to a great extent waiting until 
it feels assured that prices will not 
decline further. Farmers have also 
been sacrificing their low grades at 
ridiculously cheap prices regardless 
of their relative value compared 
with good grades. All that is needed 
to check the decline and put prices 
back to reasonable values is fo stop 
selling cotton at panic prices re- 
gardiess of cost of production and 
regardless of intrisic value. 

Prices are now low for a 15% mii- 
lion crop.” 
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GLYCERINE 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


HIGHEST QUALITY GLYCERINE 


sold on 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
BEEF TALLOW—JAPAN WAX 


and 


QUALITY WARP DRESSINGS 


PROPORTIONED TO SUIT THE 
INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 
of the 


PARTICULAR TEXTILE MILL 


GLY CERINE 


GLYCERIN 


GLYCERINE 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’ 


GLYCERINE 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


~GLYCERINE GLYCERINE 


TS 


ANIMAOA TS 


Mossberg Pressed Steel 
Corporation 


LOOM BEAM HEADS 
apsusts BEAM HEADS 


ADJUSTABLE BEAM HBADS 
(SPLIT AND SOLID) 


NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 
BEAMS FOR ELASTIC AND 
NON ELASTIC WEB 
BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 
“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIRES 
\ JACK SPOOLS 


Attleboro, Mass. 


Southern Office, 101 Augusta Street, 
Greenville, S. C. 


All Stee 


Section Beam Head 


Patented June 7, 1921 


Thomas ‘= Grate Bars 


“GIVING PERFECT SATISFACTION” 


Mr. W. A. Reid, Supt-Manager, Consolidated Textile Corp., Pelham, 
Ga. writes; 


“With reference to “W-S-D” Grate Bars that we have installed 
in three boilers; beg to advise that they are giving perfect satis- 
faction, and we are very highly pleased with them.” 


In a nut shell, what more could be desired? 


There is a similar experience in store for you, whenever you 
give us the privilege of co-operating with you. Why not now? 
No obligation is incurred in obtaining full particulars. 


THOMAS GRATE BAR CO., Birmingham, Ala. 
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99 Chauncy St., Boston 


Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


64 Leonard Street 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


57 Worth St. New York 


Sole Selling Agents For 


Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mil 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton nallle 


Royal Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CoO. 
Established 1828 
i3 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 


Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louls San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


93 Franklin St., Boston 
Philadelphia 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis Dallas 
San Francisco 


Chicago 


Atlanta New Orleans 


Amory. Browne 2 Co, 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreigt. Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS, Inc. 


55 Levnard Street New York 


Print Cloths, Twills, Pajama Checks, 
Sheetings, Combed Peeler Yarns 
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Cotton 


Goods 


New York.—There was a moder- 
ate amount of business in [the cot- 
ton markets last week. Gray goods 
prices were practically unchanged. 
Printed goods were bought wideiy 
by buyers who took small lots. 
Rayon mixtures sold weil through- 
out the week. Colored cotlon goods 
moved fairly well. The heavy goous 
end of the industry showed a large 
inquiry for goods at prices that the 
mil's would not accept. 

Sales of print cloths were moder- 
ately large from day to day, wiih 
prices showing little change. Sateens 
were easier and sheelings were 
quiet. Sales of twills were reported 
at prices under recent quotations. 
Many buyers offered to buy at prices 
under the market but were not able 
to gel any amount of goods. In many 
instances, both buyers and sellers 
were inclined to wait for the Goy- 
ernment report Saturday. 

While the sateen business of the 
last week would not be considered 
large. it has been better than in 
some time, and the trade has peen 
chiefly in Eastern goods. For the 
37% inch, 64x104, 4.37 yard, Fall 
River had accepted 12% for some 
makes, and sold others at 12%. ‘The 
report had been that a certain choice 
Eastern make had not been obtained 
with a bid of one-half. For the 37% 
inch, 64x88, 4.70 yard, 11 and 11% 
cents had been paid in Fall River. 

A moderate amount o!f improve- 
ment developed in fine goods wilh a 
number of contracts placed for a 
number of styles. Carded 100x60s 
were reported sold al 13%c, with 
deliveries commencing next year. 
Futures of 128x68s were committed 
for a 19c and 144x76s at 23%%c. A few 
sub-count carded 100x64s were again 
sold Saturday, with 96x64s now held 
for 13%ec. 

Plain grounds with tussah decora- 
tions were taken in moderate quan- 
tities by the underwear trade, The 
rayon and cotton mixed dress goods 
section has continued inactive large- 
ly because finished goods are moving 
out much more slowly than gray 
cloths are arriving. While this con- 
{inues converters assume an indif- 
ferent attitude toward covering 
their later needs further. 

Half a million pounds of suare 
woven tire fabrics has yet to be pur- 
chased, it was reported. The same 
amount of cords has not been con- 
tracted for of the large quantity in- 
quired for during the past two 
weeks- Tire distributors have less 
oportunity to carry large stocks, 
which has made for a more even 
production program for fabric mills. 

The business placed in cotton 
duck during the past few days was 


reported of satisfactory volume in 
several quarters of the markel. No 
one style of cotton duck stood out, 
was the opinion, with single and 
double filling, army enameling and 
hose and belting ducks figuring in 
the movement of goods for delivery 
this and next year. 

The Fall River print cloth market 
for the week showed considerable 
improvement over the last with 
sales estimated at 80,000 pieces. This 
volume covers a fairly wide variely 
of constructions, which indicates 
that buyers are interested even to 
the extent of placing some contracts 
to run through January, and in some 
cases into the following month. 


In the 38% inch numbers trading 
has been goods in 44x40, 8.20, al 6 
cents, and interest has been showing 
in 52x40, 7.20, at 6%. In construc- 
lions of this width there has been 
a revival of interest 48 squares, 7.15, 
being reported sold daily at 7 cents, 
and 60x48, 6.25, at 8 cents. In some 
cases buyers paid an additional 
eighth for the latter number for spot 
goods. 

The narrow widths showed in- 
ierest, fair sized quantities of 25-inch 
56x44, 10.55 being reported at 4%. 
The 36-inch low counts have held 
their own in the broadening of the 
market. 

Sateens were in demand quite a 
few 4.37 being picked up at 12%, and 
some later in the week at 12% cents. 
The 4.70 sateens have sold in quan- 
lity at 14 and 11% cents, at which 
figure they are held strong at this 
time. 

Reverse twist sateens have also 
been in demand with good inquiry 
for three or four leaf twills. 


Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in-, 64x64s 6% 
Print cloths, 28-m., 64x60s 6% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 6% 
Gray g'ds., 38%-in., 64x64s. 9% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s.. 10% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s.. 12% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard... 13 

Brown sheetings, 4-yard... 11% 
Brown sheetings, stand..... 14 

Ticking, 8-ounce .......... 24 

19 

Staple ginghams, 27-in..... 11% 
Kid finished cambrics .... 94%ai0% 
Dress ginghams .......... is%ai7 
Standard prints ........... 9% 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The yarn mar- 
ket was quiet during the week, busi- 
1ess being confined to small order 
purchasing for prompt delivery. 
While prices generally held firm in 
spinners’ hands, there were reports 
of stock lots in this market being 
sold at concessions. What little busi- 
ness passed during the early part of 
the week slowed up perceptibly to- 
ward the end of the week as the 
trade was awaiting the next Govern- 
ment crop report, 

The knitting trades continued to 
be the best buyers of carded yarns. 


evidently being more willing to 
operate ahead more willing than 
weavers. Some fairly good sales 


were reported to knitters who have 
secured orders to keep them busy 
for some time. Many carded yarn 
spinners have sold up through Febr- 
uary, while a great many can book 
little additional business between 
now and the end of the year. 

Some concessions on combed 
varns from spot lots in this market 
were reported during the week. 
Some yarn dealers were reported to 
have sold numbers from 30s-2 up al 
from a quarter to a cent below mar- 
ket prices, but the limited amount 
of varns made such business small. 
While the combed yarn output has 
slightly larger within the past two 
weeks, mills are well sold ahead and 
are carrying very-small stocks. The 
majority of dealers handling comb- 
ed yarns here believe that price con- 
cessions cannot become general and 
that the market is more likely to ad- 
vance than to decline. 

Yarn prices in this market were 
published as follows: 


Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. 


Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 
@45% 
8s, 2. 3 and 4-ply .._.-.---..-...32%a33 
10s, 1-ply and a 


4 4 
| HING 
4 
- 
J 
4 
4 
. 


Southern Single Chain Warps 


10s a 
l2s 37 a 
16s 
26s . 
308s 44 a45 
40s 95 a 
Southern Single Skeins. 

10s 36 a 
14s 
16s %a 
22s in 40 ail 
24s @ 
26s .--42 a43 

Southern Frame Cones 

8s neve 
10s . 35 a 
.. 35 %a 
l4s 36 a 
16s 36%a 
18s 37 ea 
22s 39 a 
24s 40 
26s ..41 
28s ..42%a43 
30s* 
30s 45 a46 
40s 53 ad4 

*Tying in. 
Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc.— 
Two-Ply. 

20s 
30s 65 ab67 
36s .75 a80 
40s 80 
is 87% a90 
60s ad 
70s Obal 10 
80s . _1 18al 20 

Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 

10s 48 a49 
12s 49 a50 
l4s 
16s 52%a_. 
18s 51 abd2 
20s — 
22s ..63 a 
24s 566 a 
26s 564%a 
28s * 
30s a 
34s 65 a 
36s 72 a 
40s a 
60s 90 add 
70s 1 

Eastern Carded Peeler Thread—Twist 

Skeins—Two-Ply. 

20s 
22s 
24s 66 a_. 
20s 59 a 
63 a 
40s . 65 a 
45s . 
50s 75 a 

Eastern Carded Cones. 

10s a 
12s 42 a 
14s 43 a 
20s 44 a 
228 . 47 a 
26s 51 a 
28s 53 a 
30s 55 a 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger VYaru 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en 


tering the spinning room since the ad 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDILPF 
Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. L. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR - 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Conn 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

SYDNOR PUMP 4&4 WELL CO., Ine. 

Richmond, Va. 


Bradley Stencil Machines 


Cut Y% in., % in., 1% in., and 
in, Letters 
OVER 30,000 IN USE 
DROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHES 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE 
MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 
FREIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS 
ROUND AND HORIZONTAL 
MODELS 
Mark Your Shipments Right—Buy a 
Bradley 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO.| “ana Prices 


105 Beekman St. New York 


Bradley 
Oil Stencil Board 


Bradley's 
Two-in-One 
Stencil ink 


The Bradle 
Ball Stencil Pot 


Shippers’ Supplies 


MODEL J 


Cuts % in. Letters 
¢ Lines—Any Length 


of 


A. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


if it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quality is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning. spinning or twisting. 

Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mor. Taunton, Mass. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES —Sou. Agents— CBKAS. L. ASHLEY 


Greenville. S. C. Atianta, Ga. 


=) a 
© 
ONE 
DYEING and BLEACHINC 
DYEING. BLE | 
COTTO | skelns 
QUALITY WORK 
South 
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Want Department 
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Wanted 
One operator for American Work 
Drawing Machine. Must be able 
to do his own repair work. Apply 
in person or address Santee Mills, 
Bamberg, 8S. C. 


f 


Wanted 
Experienced man on Barber-Col- 
man tying-in machine. Good pay 
and living conditions. Address: 
B. C. care Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


Salesmen Wanted 

Two salesmen, one to cover 
North Carolina and the other 
Georgia, now calling on cotton 
mills, to handle our Leather 
Belling, Loop Pickers, Strapping, 
efc., with their other lines on 
commission basis. Greenville 
Belting Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


Want Salesman with fair idea of dyestuffs, sizing, soft- 
eners and finishing material. A good man with a good 
following can get good pay. Apply to Box 483, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


WANTED 


Master Mechanic for Southern 
Mili. 80.000 spindles. Apply to 
“Tr”. eare Textile Bulletin. 


Cotton Mill Equipments For Sale 
We have for sale several good 
complete cotton mill equipments. 
Three to twelve thousand spin- 
dies each. Modern machinery. 
Prices very attractive. Address: 
Hunter Machinery Co., Marion, N., 
C. 


Wanted 

Positron as overseer Weavillk. ly 
years’ experience; 4 years on 
novelties, years on  Lroad 
shecting and print cloth. Bes 
references. Now employed. Good 
reason for changing. Address G. 
G.. care Southern Textile bulic- 
tin. 


Wanted 

An overseer of carding and 
spinning for a 4,000 spindle 
weave mill. Day work. One 
who is also familiar with Full 
Roiuer Cards. Western part of 
State. Reply in detail to F. F., 
care Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


BS ? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Abern Street. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE. 8S. C. 


U. S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 
Read in More than 95% of tne 
Southern Textile Mills 
ltute: S150 per ineh per 


Rayon 


Wanted: Textile mills that are using Rayon Warps 
and having trouble with tight Rayon, to consult with 
us. We can eliminate this trouble. 
BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 
Greenville, S. C. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep., Charlotte, N.C 


Wanted Building 


Large eastern silk manufacturing concern seeks 
to rent or buy modern building in the Carolinas suit- 
About 50,000 square feet. 


Building must be ready for immediate inspection 


able for branch mill. 


and for occupancy within next four months. Ad- 
dress “Silk,” care Southern Textile Bulletin, giving 


full details. 


FOR SALE 


10,000 SPINNING SPINDLES 


D — 8 LATEST MODEL. 


%” WHIRL 
STANDARD McMULLAN BLADE 
VARYING 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 


IN FINE CONDITION 


REPLACED BY TAPE DRIVE SPINDLES 


Large Supply Filling Bobbins 
For Automatic Looms to Fit These Spindles 


SAMPLES SUBMITTED 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
ATTRACTIVE PRICE 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREA{J 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00, 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks. 


lf the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscriplion is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


Jureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacuncies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


ment for two weeks. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, bul we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
cugnected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as carder, spinner, also 
experienced in spooling, winding twist- 
ing and warping. lL. C. 8. aduate. Age 
35, can, come on short notice. No. 4682. 


WANT position as carder or spinner. 
Have been overseer in both depart- 
ments and also experienced as assistant 
— . Best of references. No. 
a 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill or assistant in larger mil 
Now employed as carder in large plant. 
Good references. No. 4684 


WANT position as manager or secretary 
of 6,000 to 10,000 spindle mill Prefer 
Alabama, or state west of Alabama. 
Am well qualified and can give ex- 
cellent references. No. 4687 


WANT postion as second hand in carding 
in large room Have had 20 years ex- 
perience Married, age 32 sober, musi- 
cian. Prefer South Carolina. Good 
worker, know colored and plain work. 
No. 4688. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
carding and spinning. Experienced 
man who can deliver the goods. Good 
references as to character and ability. 
No. 4689 


WANT position as overseer weaving, the 
Carolinas or Georgia. Now employed, 
but wish to change Experienced on 
plain and fancy goods. Excellent refer- 
ences. No. 4690. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Sixteen years experience Now employ- 
ed as overseer. Have fdmily. Good 
references. No... 4691. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 20 
years experience on all numbers and 
culurs. Can come on short notice. First 
class references. No. 4692. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weave mill Long experience in good 
milis. Understand economical pruduc- 


tiun of quality goods. Prefer mill in 
the Carvlinas, Georgia or Alabama. 
Special experience on ducks and cham- 
brays. No. 4693. 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
piain cam weave Have been overseer 
lur four years Married good charac- 
tet, relerences. No, 4694. 


WANT place as overhauler in card room. 
Can give excellent references from 
mills in which 1 have done this work 
and can give satisfaction in every re- 
spect. Nv. 4696 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
assistant superintendent. Prefer mill 
vn white govuds Age 26, single, 9 years 
experience Now overseer and night 
superintendent. .No. 4696. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Now employed, good reasons for wish- 
ing to change Large job preferred. 
Gvuod references. No. 4697. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
spooling, winding and twisting. Now 
employed but wish larger place. Long 
experience and good references. No. 

98. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
medium size mill or overseer carding 
or spinning in larger plant. Now em- 
ployed as assistant superintendent. 
Good references. No. 4699. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yain mill Long practical experience 
as superintendent and overseer and 
have excellent record. No. 4700. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
would take overseer’s place in large 
place in large mill. Experienced man 
of character and ability who can give 
satisfaction. No. 4701. 


WANT position as superintendent. Ex- 
perienced on both colored and white 


goods, also fancies. Fine references. 
No. 4702. 
WANT position as carder, spinner, or 


twister room man. Good habits, long 
experience and references to show 
character and ability. No. 4703. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Number of years experience in mill 
steam plant and machine shop. Have 
first grade Fulton County (Ga.) engi- 
neer'’s license. No. 4704. 


WANT position as carder or spinner. 
Have long experience in number of 
first class mills and can give excellent 
references. No. 4705. 


WANT position as dyer, bleacher or in 
charge of mercerization. Have had 15 
years experience in warp and skein 
work in some of the finest mills in the 
country. Will accept place either as 
superintendent or overseer. No. 4706. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill or carder and spinner. Ex- 
perienced man with long record of suc- 
o_o service. Good references. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Now employed as overseer. Have been 
with present mill 19 years, 5 years as 
overseer. Have had 23 years experience 
in weaving. Want larger and better 
paying job. No. 4708. 


WANT position as overseer 
Slashing or beaming. Now employed 
but wish larger place. Will be glad 
to submit references to mill needing 
high class man. No. 4709. 


weaving, 


WANT positon as overseer weaving or 
would take second hand in large mill 
BDighteen years experience as overseer. 
Now employed but have good reasons 
for wishing to change. Good references. 
No. 47010. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Age 34, married, 15 years experienve. 
Can get real results. References. No. 


4711. 
WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Now employed, been on present job 


several years. Would consider perma- 
nent job as spindle plumber in large 
mill. Age 33, married, excellent refer- 
ences. No. 4712. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill or overseer carding or spin- 


ning. Long experience in good mills, 
good habits. First class references. 
No. 4713. 


WANT position as superintendent of 


medium size mill at good pay. Have 
had 20 years in the mill, unusually 
good experience in weaving. Now 
general overseer in large paint. Good 
references. No. 

WANT position as overseer weaving. 


Experienced on wide range of goods 
and can get results. Now employed 
but can comie on short notice. No. 4715. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 


spinning. Nine years as overseer in 
these departments. Age 37. Best of 
references. No. 4716. 

WANT position as overseer weaving. 


Want good job in first class mill. Com- 
petent man who can get production at 
low cost. Good manager of help. A-1 
references. No. 4717. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Ex- 
perienced on both steam and electric 
work, good machinist and can handle 
mill machine shop in first class manner. 
Excellent references. No. 471 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLE Y, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-Treas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


fet Us QuoteYou—= 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


Charlotte, N. C. STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, S. C 


Postal Phone Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 9983 


IR. 
Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEEL & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


William and York Wilson 
Incorporated 
Cotton Brokers 


Rock Hill, S. C. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 
COTTON 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLt 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnsen Co. 3 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Ailbone— 
iwwessier & Hasslacher. 
Artesian Welis— 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Ine, 
Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Lan kw ood, recne & Co. 
Sirrine & Co., J. HB. 
Ash Handling Equipment— 
Link-bBelt Co. 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Sucu-Lowell Sheps. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Automatc Lint Cleaners— 
HMntwistle Co. 
Automatic Stop Motion— 
idclipse ‘Textile Devices, Inc. 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
iclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
sall Searing— 
Churies Bund Company 
buinir Bearing Co. 


Saters— 
Baler Co. 
scaling Presses— 
incohviiy Baler Co. 
sands and Tape— : 
Auiericuan Textile Banding Co. 
Charies Bond Company 
Late & brus. 


Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
barber-Culman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Vraper 
isustun & Burnham Machine Co. 
Matwistie Co. 

Suco-Louwell Shops. 

Geam Neads— 

T. Cc. Mntwistie Co. 

Mussberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Suce-Lyewell Shops. 

Beams (Section)— 
Washburn 

beams (All Steel)— 

T C Co. 

Mussverg Fressed Steel 

Saceo-Lowell Shops. 
teaming Combs— 

i. Butwistle Co. 

iskastun & Burnham Machine Co. 


Corp. 


Steel Heddle Mig. Co. 
tearings (Rollier)— 
Charlies Bound Company 


Bearing Co. 
Bearinys (Shaft)— 

Charlies Bund Company 

ruinir bearing Lv. 

Hyatt Koller Bearing Co. 

William Sellers & Co., inc. 

Wvueods. T. B. & Sons Co. 


Bearings (Textile Machinery)— 


Charles Bund Company 
Fatnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Belt Coneyors— 
Link Belt Co. 
Belt Tighteners— 
Charles Bund Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 
Belting— 
The Akron Belting Co. 
Jus. H. Billington Co. 
Charles Bund Company 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Druid Oak Belting Co. 
Slip-Not Belting Corp. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Rk. 
Belt Cement— 
Charles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Ee. F. Houghton & Co. 
Belt Oressing— 
(harles Bend Company 
Cling-Surface Co. 
Beit Lacing— 
Charles Bond Company 
Chicago Be'lting Co. 
Hdward R Ladew Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Belting (Link)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Bicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Bieacheries— 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
Bleachers— 


Ladew Co. 


inc. 
Bleaching Materials— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


Southern Artsilk Bleach & Dye Works, 


bosson & Lane. 


+. bord Co. 
Auiline & Chemical Co. 
& Hiasslacher Chem. Ce. 


wVhited Chemical Pruducts Co. 
Wvull, Jauques & Co. 


Ccobbin Hoiders— 
ruurnier & Lemoine. 

Sobbins and Spooils— 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
Vavid Bbruwh Co. 
Lvurtney, Lhe Dana 8S. Co. 
Wraper Corpuration. 
Juidan Mig. Cv. 
Lestershire Spvol & Mfg. Co. 
Bhuttle Co. 
Mussverg Fressed Steel Corp 
Walter lh Parker Co. 
Steel Heddie Mig. Co. 

Bebbin Saving Treatment— 
ihe Dextilac Co. 

Boxes— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Box Shooks— bab 
Wiis Veneer Co. 

Siowers and Biower Systems 
Carries Ligilieering 
’arks-Cramer Co. 

Breton Mineral Oil— 
Serysmer Co. 

Brushes— 

Atianta Brush Co. 

Curtis & Marbvie Co. 
Brushing Machines— 

Curtis & Marvile Machkwe Co. 
Bobbin Stripper— 

Terrell Machine Co. 
Calenders— 

H. W. Butterworth & Bons Co. 

b. Perkins & Son, lac. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Calender Roll Grindere-- 

Bb. SS. Roy & Son Co. 

Cards— 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine 

Card Clothing— 

Ashworth Bros. 

Charlotte Mfg. Co. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Ce 
Card Grinding Machinety— 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Dronsfield Bros. 

T. Hntwistie Co. 

Roy & Son Co., B. BS. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Carmer Aprons— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Caustic Potash— 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Caustic Soda— 

Arnold, Hoffman Co. Ine. 

A. Klipstein & 

Mathieson Alkali "Waste. Inc. 
Chain Beits ana Drives— 

Charles Bond Company 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Chemicals— 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

National Oi] Products Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

Cloth Presses— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Cloth-Winding Paper Cores— 
Cores for Cloth-Winding— 
Clutches (Friction)— 

Charles Bond Company 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Wood's T. B. Sons Co, 

Cloth Winders and Doublers— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Clutch Spindies— 

Fournier & Lemoine. 


Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Combs— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Slashers)— 
Cc. Entwistle Co. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Commission Mercnants— 

Catlin & Co. 

J. H. Lane & Co, 

Mauney-Steel Co. 

Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 

Ridley, Watts & Co. 

The Farish Co. 
Compressors (Air)— 

Allis-Chalmers. Mfg. Co. 
Condensers— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Conditioning Machines— 

American Moistening Co. 
Conduit Fittings— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Cones (Paper)— 

Sonoco Products Co. 
Cone Vice Couplings— 

William Sellers & Co., Inc 


Combs (Beamers, Warpers, 


Conveying Systems— 
Lank-Belt Co. 
Coolers (Air)— 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
——See Humidifying Apparatus. 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Cotton— 
Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
5S. B. Tanner, Jr. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 


Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
FPales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine, Inc. 
T. Bntwistie Co. 
Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son, B. 8. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The 
Universal Winding Co. 


Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine orks. 


Terrell Machine Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press 


Cotton Openers and Lappers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Cotton Softeners— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inco. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Cotton Waste Machiner 
Woonsocket Machine 
Saco-Lowell’ Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Counters (Revolution, Hank, Piek, etc)— 
The Root Co. 
Couplings (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Wiliam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
Cranes— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Dobby Chain— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Doffing Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Doublers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Drawing Rolle— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Dring Fountaine— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
R. L. Warp Stop Bquipment Co. 
Dryers (Centrifugal)— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Dyers— 
Southern Artsilk Bleach & Dye Works, 
Inc. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry = 
American Laundry Machine 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons — 
Franklin Process Co. 
Klauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicale— 
Borne, Scrymser 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
W orks— 
anklin Process Co. 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Ine. 


. inc. 


Press Co., Ine. 


Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine— 
Welipse Textile Devices, inc. 
Electric Fane— 
Allis-Chaimers Mig Co. 
General HWiectric Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Cu. 
Electric Hoiste— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Electric Lighting— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co.: 
General Blectric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
Electric Motors— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Supplies— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co 
Cooper-Hewitt Biectric Co 
General Electric Co 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 
_.Engineers (Mill)— 
See Architects and Mill Dngineers. 


Engineers (Ventilating)— 
Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Ergines (Steam, Oil, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 


Expert Textile Mechanic— 
J. D. Hollingsworth. 
Extractors— 
American Laundry Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Fences (Iron and Wire)— 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
Fibre Specialties— 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Finishers— 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 


Finishing Compounds— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymsery o. 
Hart Products orp. 
. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
ls Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Finishing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Finishing Machinery— 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Fiat Wall Paint— 
BE. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
Flexible Couplings— 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Floor Stande— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
Fiuted Rolis— 
Cuilins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Pressers and Overhaulers— 
outhern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
aco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Friction Clutches— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 


Gas, Pumping)— 
Co. 


Fuses — 

Chicago Fuse fg. Co. 
Gearing (Silent lexible)— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Geare— 


Charles Bond Cempany 
Dan Gear Co. 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gears-Silent— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gear Makers— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Grate Bars— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Grab Buckets— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Greases— 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons c. 
Grinding and Polishina Machines— 
Gudgeon Rolls— 
Washburn. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Ce. 
Roy, B. 8. & Son Co. 
Hangers (Ball and Socket)— 
Charles Bond Compan 
William Sellers & Co.., 
T. B. Wood's Sons Ceo. 
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Hangers (Shaft)— 
Charles Bund Company 
Fatnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 
Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
Gariand Mfg. Co. 
Harness and Frames— 
——See Heddiles and Frames. 
Heddies and Frames— 
Gariand Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
L. Watson Mfg. Co. 


Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 
The J. H. Willams Co. 

Hosiery Dyeing Machinery— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

Humidity and Air Conditioning 

Aparatus— 
Amerivan Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Wngineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Humidity Controller— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Hydro-Extractors— 
American Laundry Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 

indigo Deing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
insu,ance— 

Firemen's Mutual Insurance Co. 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co.. The. 

K notters— 

Barber-Colman Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 

Knitting Lubricants— 
National Oil Products Co. 

Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Landscape Architect— 

Draper. 

Leather Packings— 

Charles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
MPdward R. Ladew Co. 

BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & night Mfg. Co. 

Leather Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Company 
EE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Leather Strapping— 
Charles Bond Company 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Leather 
. H. Jacobs Mfe. Co. 

Litt Trucke— 

Plimpton Lift Truck Corp. 

Liquid Chliorine— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co.,, Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Looms— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Stafford Co., The. 

Loom Beams and Heads— 

Mossberg Steel Corp. 

Loom Drop Wires— 
cnamets & Knowles Loom Works. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

R. L. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
om Harness— 

& Reed Mfg. Co. 

rland Mfg. Co. 
Bich Point Bam Reed & Harness Co. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Loom Pickers— 

Jas. H. Billington Co. 

Charles Bond Company 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

BE. H. fs. Co. 

Garlan 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
m Reeds— 

Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
(yreensboro Loom Reed Co. 

High Point Loom Reed & Harness Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Supplies— 
Charles Bond Company 
E 


Corp. 


H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Lubricants— 
Borne. Serymser & Co. 
f=. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. ¥ &WN. J. Lubricant Co. 
Il, Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Lubricators— 
Maicolm H. Smith Co., Inc. 
Lug Straps 
atten Bond Company 
H. Jacobs Mts Co. 
Enamei— 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Mangles— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Marxkers— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 

Measuring and Folding Machines— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Mercerizing Machinery— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
. W. Butterworth &- Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Metal Paint— 

E. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Metallic Rolis— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

Meters— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
will Architects— 

See Architects. 

Mill Lighting— 
Blectric Lighting. 

Mill Starcnes— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
las. H. Billington Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Mill Supplies— 

Charles Bond Company 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Textile Mill vy ad Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

Mill White— 

B. lL. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 
Napper Roll Grinders— 
. S&S. Roy & Son Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mig. Co. 

Oiis— 

Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, 
Wolf. Jacques & Co. 

Oil Burners— 
Scott-Newman Burner Co. 

One-Piece Furnace Linings— 
The Cornish Co. 

Opening Machinery— 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Overhaulers— 

Saco-Lowell Sohps . 

American Laundry Machinery Co 


Inc. 


Overseaming and Overedging Machines— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Paintse— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. lac. 


Aluminum Co. of America. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Patents— 
Siggers & Siggers. 
Perborate of Soda— 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Picker Gears— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Pickers (Leather)— 
Charles Bond Company 
FPdward R. Ladew Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
E. H. Jacohs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Picker Sticks— 
Charles Bond Company 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Piece Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Coacker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Pipe and Fittings— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Portable Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Rearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
William Sellers & Co.. 
Wood's, T. . Sons Co. 
Preparatory Machinery (Cotton)— 
H. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
‘Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 
Pickers and Lappers— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonencket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 
Pinboards— 
Waerhburn. 
Porcelain Guides and Parts— 
Paee-Madden Co., Inc. 
Presses— 
Beonomy Baler Co. 
Saec -T,owell Shops. 
Pulleys (Cast Iron)— 
Charles Bond Company 


Inc. 


William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
vod's, T. B. Sons Co. 
Pumpe— 
Blackmer Rotary Pump Co. 
Pumps (Boiiter Feed; aiso Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mig. Co. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co 
Peroxide of Sodium— 
Roessier & Hasslacher. 
Presses— 
American Laundry 
Collins Bros. 
Pumps— 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc 
Quill Boards— 
Washburn. 


Quillers— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Universal Winding Cu. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Quill Cleaners— 
Terrell Machine Co 
Ready Built Homes— 
The Minter Humes Co 
Receptacies— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Reeis— 
Cocker Machinery & 
H. W. Butterworth & 
Rings— 
Whitinsville Spinning Rine 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co 
. & B. American Machine Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Ring Travelers— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co 
National Ring Traveler C: 
Victor Ring Traveler Co 
J. S. Ring Traveler Co 


Machinery Co 


Foundry, 


Butterworth & Sons € 
Collins Bros. Machine Cu 
Fales & Jenks Machine (o 
The Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Cw. Ine 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Rolis (Wood)— 
Washburn. 

Roller Bearings— 

(Charles sond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing CC: 

Rovmg Cans and Boxes— 
Denison Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

Roving Machinery— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Saddles— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 

Sanitary Equipment— 

Vogel Co., Joseph A. 

Sanitary Fountains— 

See Drinking Fountains 

Scallop Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co 

Scouring Powders— 

Bosson & Lane. 
Ford, J. B. Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 

Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 
The Denison Mfe. Co. 

Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc 

Section Beam Heads— 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp 

Selling Agents— 

Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 

Selling Agents (Cotton 

Amory, Browne & Co 
Curran & Barry. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Bvans & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 
Wellington, Sears & Co 

Sewing Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

Sewing Machines and Supplies— 
Curtis & Marble Machine (Co 

Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 

See Power Transmission Machinery 

Shafting— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co. Ine 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co 

Shelf Rolls— 

Washburn 

Shell Stitch Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

Short Center Drives— 

T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 

Shuttles— 


Goods)— 


“Jas. H. Billington Co 


Daid Brown o. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Hopedale Mfe. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfe. Co 
The J. H. Williams Co. 
Tl. Robhin & Shuttle Co 
Silk Yarns (Artificial)— 
American Cellulose & Chemical Mfe. ‘o. 


Press Co... Ine. 


Duplan Silk Corp. 
industrial Fibre Co. 
Silent Chain Drive— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Singeing Machinery— 
H W Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Sizing Starches, Gums— 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

lL. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 


Sizing Compounds— 


Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Bosson & Lane 

Corn Products Refining Co 
Drake Corp. 

Hart Products Corp 

A. Kiipstein & Co 


National Qi] 
United 
John P. 
H. A 


Products Co. 

Chemical Pruducts Co 
Marston & Co. 

Metz & Co., Ipe. 
Seydel Chemical Co 
Sevdel Wooley Co. 
l.. Sonneborn Sons, 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Slashers Combs— 
aston & KBurnhap. Machine Co. 

T. ©. Entwistle Ce 

High Point Loop Reed & Harness Co 
Sieel Heddle Mf-,. Co 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Inc. 


Softeners (Cotton 
Arabol Mfg 
Arnold, Hot!mea & Co., Ine 
Hosson & Lane.. 
ik. F. Houghton & Co 
Metz, H. A. 8 Co., Ine. 
Sevdel Chemial Co... The. 
Sonneborn Sons. Ine. 


United Chem cal Products Corp 


5S. Bobbir & Shuttle Co. 
Woolf, Jacques & Co 
Softeners— 

Arnold, Hotman & Co., Ine. 


Borne, Scr? oser Co. 

Kk. F. Houghton & Co 

L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Skewers— 

lDaid Brown Co. 

(‘ourtney, The Dana S. Co 

T. ©. Entwistle Co. 

Jordan Mfe. Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

u. S Bobbin & Shuttle Co, 
Slashers and Equipment— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Soaps— 

Arabol Mtg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. Inc. 

A.. Klipstein & Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 

l.. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 

United Chemical Products (Co. 
Soda Ash— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc 
Softeners (Oil)— 

Bosson & Lane. 

KE. F. Houghton & Co. 

Hart Products Corp 

National Oj] Products Co. 

l.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc 
Solozone— 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Spindies— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co 

Draper Corporation. 

Easton ‘& Burnham Machine (Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Ssaco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Um 
Spindie Repatrers— 

Collins Bros. Co. 

Fournier & Lemoine. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Spinning Frame Saddies— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Wood)— 

Washburn 
Spinning Rings— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spools— 

David Brown Co. 

Courtney. The Dana S. (Co. 

Jordan Mfc. Co 

Lestershire Spool & Mfe. Co 

Steel Heddle Co. 

S Robbin & Shuttle 

Walter L. Parker Co. 
Sprockets— 

Cocker Machinerv & Foundr , 
Sprockets. Silent Chain— 

Link-Relt Co 
Sroolers— 

Draper. Corporation. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co 


41 
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Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whiao Machine Works. 
Spinning Tapes— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Squeeze Rolis— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Starch— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keeer Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Stencil Machines— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stencil Papers— 
A. 4. Bradley Mfg. Co. 


Stripper Cards— 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
Switch Boxes— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Tanks— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tape— 
Ceoreta Webbing & Tape Co. 
Temperature Regulators— 


American Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp. 


Textile Castings— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Machinery Speciaities— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Hvatt Roller Rearing Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Soda— 

J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Co. 

Temples— 

Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Textile Apparatus (Fabrics)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 

Textile 

American Moistening Co. 

Top Rolls For Spinning Frames— 
Washburn. 

Trademarking Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Transfer Stamps— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Transmission Belts— 

Jas. H. Billington Co. 
“harles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Slip-Not Belting Corp. 
Pdward R. Ladew Co. 

EB. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
ransmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. o. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Ine. 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 

Toillets— 

Vogel, Jos. A. Co. 

Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Trucks (Mill)— 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 

Trucks For Pin Boards— 
Washburn. 

Tubes-Fibre— 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 

Tubes (Paper)— 

Sonoco oducts Co. 

Turbines (Steam)— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Twisting Machinery— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Twisting Tapes— 
Barver Mig. Co. 
Underwear Machines— 
Merruw Machine Co. 
Ventilating Apparatus— 
American Muistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Ventilating Fans— 
B. F. Perkins & Son., Inc. 
Warpers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Warp Dressing— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Boson & Lane. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hart Products Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
National Oi] Products Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfe. Co. 
R. l. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Warper Shel:— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Washers (Fibre)— 
Nogars Fibre Co 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Inc 
Waste Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Weighting Compounds— 
Arabol Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Marston, Jno. 
Metz, H. A. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Jacaues Wolf & Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Well Oriltiers— 
Sydnor Pump and Well Co. 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 
W hizzers— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
W inders— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
W indows— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Window Guards— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Wire Partitions— 
Cyclone Fence. Co. 
Yardage Clocks— 
T Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Yarns— 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Ino. 
Yarn Presses— 
Beonomy Baler Co. 
Yarn Testing Machines— 
H. L. Scott & Co. 


Direct Motor Connected 


ALL STEEL 


YARN 
PRESS 


Completely Inclosed Chambers 


“JUST WHAT EVERY YARN MILL NEEDS” 


This Boconomy yarn 


balin press is wun- 
questionably the last 
word in baling press 
development. 

Chamber completely 
inclosed—no openings. 
The chamber is made 
up of four sets of 
doors, so that the ends 
of the chamber open 
as well as the side 
The four doors, how- 
ever, lock at two cor- 
ners by a very simple 
locking device. 

This new yarn press 
produces a bale 36” 
long by 24 wide, ef 12 


lv 15 cubic feet, weigh- 
ing about four hun- 
dred pounds and over. 
making it possible to 


produce bales 24 to 36 
inches deep, weighin 
from two hundred an 
fifty to four hundred 
pounds and over 


Chamber five feet 
deep. Equipped with 
a directly connected 
electric motor capable 
of pulling up to 10 
horse torque, alternat- 
ing current 2 or 


3 
phase, 50 or 60 cycle, 
220 or 550 volt. 

The end dovurs as 
well as the sides, 
swing out independ- 
ently, leaving all fom 
sides of the bale ex- 
posed 


We shvuuld like very 


much indeed to confer 
with you regarding 


this Economy yarn press, and assure you that you would receive satis- 


factory service. 


users of press are well satisfied with this yarn 


press, because it is convenient to load with great pressure and rapid in 
operation. Very substantially constructed. 


ECONOMY BALER Cu. 


Ann Arvor, Mich 


¢ 


“TRADE MARK 


| WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 
| WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
AND FACTORY 


GREENVILLE, S.C. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


factory. 


Tempered and Side 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Ground Card Clothing 


LICKERINS REWOUN D 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Specify 
‘“UCP”’ on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 
Oils 


Sizes Chemicals 


Unitep Cuemicat Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 

Southern Office © Charlotte, N. C. 

Pawtucket, R. 1. Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicago, IIL 


a 


~ 


tr 


MORSE 
Textile Chain Drives 
MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U. S. A. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


ATLANTA, GA. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
BIRMINGHAM ALA. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO OMAHA, NEB. 

DENVER, COLO. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
DETROIT, MICH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. TORONTO, ONT., CAN. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


THE MORSE 
“ROCKER JOINT 


BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MORSE 


DRIVES 


SONS CO. Line 
FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS ) 


Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 


ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all 


over 
to template, making 
them interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


Interchangeability is a feature that has made 
THE Wo QT) vine 
SONS 
of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 


standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. Catalogue on request. 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


Greenville, S. C. Cambridge, Mase. 


| 


Motor Pulleys Flexible Coupling:, Speed 
Reducers and the VU. G. Automatic Belt “> 
Contactor for Short Center Drives. ey 


OWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Baskets 


Obiong Basket 


Have for many years served 
America’s Textile Industry 


throughout its wide and diversi- 
fied Field. 


It is the Hard Job that brings out 
their real worth. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Let Fix Your Requirements 


You are assured of complete satisfaction in all 
your dealings with us. 


for 


Cotton Harness, Mail Harness, Selv- 
edge Harness, Reeds, Slasher and 
Striking Combs, Warper and Liece 
Reeds, Beamer and Dresser Hecks, 


The quality of our products and the service we 
render are alone responsible for our growth. Em- 
mons Quality Loom Harness and Reeds have re- 
tained every old customer and gained new custom- 
ers year after year. 


Write us for estimates on your needs Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles, Ete. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. be 
Sole Agents for Wardell Pickers | ¥ 


The Largest Manufacturer of Loom Harness and Reeds in America » 
Southern Representative: GEO. F. BAHAN 


AND REEDS 


Makers of 
Leather Belting 
Since 1894 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER 
BELTING works in full 
co-operation with the pul- 
ley. This belt is so built 
that it binds down over the 
entire pulley face, gripping 
rims as well as the crown, 7 
ELIMINATING PULLEY | 
SLIPPAGE. 


and these Stars have a meaning 


—They signify the different grades in f 
which Thin Boiling Eagle Starch is offered \ 
to the Textile Industry. 


_ Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 
Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition they 


have received. 
Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 1 
knowledge and experience are at your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 

(arlotte eather: beltin q Sompal 
C 4 | 
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